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ARTICLE I. 


THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT. 
By WILLIAM M. Bau, D. D. 
1 Tim. 2:7: Iam ordained a preacher. 


1 Thess, 2:4: We have been approved of God to be entrusted with 
the Gospel. 


The pulpit is preeminently a Christian institution. Before its 
appearance in the Christian Church its place and power were 
unknown. Neither philosopher nor philanthropist, neither pro- 
phet nor reformer knew its legitimate use. Public addresses and 
impassioned appeals were indeed not uncommon, but we no- 
where find the appointment of an order of men, and the desig- 
nation of a specific time for the elucidation and enforcement of 
a system of doctrine and worship. The results of an eighteen 
century experiment are now before the world and challenge ex- 
amination. Of the wisdom of this appointment and the perma- 
nency of its influence there can be no question. In place as 
well as in purpose the founder of our faith is infallible. 

The Christian pulpit occupies high vantage ground and com- 
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bines many elements of success. It has full and free access to 
the popular mind and heart. Occasions for public speaking multi- 
ply rather than diminish. Such are the arrangements of society, 
established upon divine and human law, and sanctioned by the 
religious instincts of our race, that the Sabbath cannot well be 
divorced from public worship and Christian work. The effi- 
ciency of the pulpit transcends that of other agencies from the 
fact that its utterances are heard by all classes and conditions of 
society ; by man and woman; by parent and child; by learned 
and ignorant ; by old and young. It addresses its appeals to saint 
and sinner, through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, and claims 
a mission to every inhabitant of earth. The political harangue 
is heard almost exclusively by men, and this only through the 
short time of a heated campaign ; the scientific lecture, confined 
usually to the long evenings of winter, reaches only the studious 
and the inquiring. Philosophy gathers its hearers from the ed- 
ucated and the favored sons of wealth and leisure. The oppor- 
tunity for unfolding these and kindred subjects must be created 
whilst the interest of each occasion will depend very largely 
upon the personal attractions and known ability of the lecturer. 
Every circumstance interferes with a full and general access to 
the public mind and thus of necessity limits and circumscribes the 
desired effect. The pulpit, however, standing in the forefront of 
Christianty, its grand visible human instrumentality finds con- 
stant opportunity for declaring its messages to the world. By 
habit which has grounded itself in the very thought and feeling 
of society, the house of God is the place of resort on the Sab- 
bath day. Conscience still loyal to God, and reason still yearn- 
ing for the truth, urge attendance. Nor is its sphere of influ- 
ence limited to these occasions. In every community, conven- 
tionalities exist and contingencies arise which demand pulpit 
ministrations in greater or less frequency. There is, indeed, 
neither bar nor hindrance to the fervent apostle, to the earnest 
evangelist. Men will hear, desire to hear, “the words of eternal 
life.” 

In order to estimate aright the capabilities of the Christian 
pulpit we must form a just and adequate judgment of the truth 
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it enunciates. Theology as a science can be second to no other, 
either in importance or interest. It embraces the highest sub- 
jects of thought and addresses the holiest aspirations of the soul. 
Its declarations, if true, claim immediate and unceasing atten- 
tion; if false, or even unsustained, demand stern and universal 
resistance. 

In this question, my brethren, we are deeply concerned. The 
value of our calling depends entirely upon it. We must ac- 
knowledge the right of all to demand the foundations upon 
which we build our claims. Mere denunciation of opposers 
does not become the pulpit; mere declamation will never en- 
hance its influence or accomplish its mission. In choosing this 
instrumentality, its divine founder gave the implied promise that 
it would satisfy the just and natural demands of those not yet 
under its influence. Therein lies its power. It satisfies the cra- 
vings of the soul. It teaches truth so clearly as to be unhesi- 
tatingly accepted. It seeks no escape from attack by a resort 
to authority ; it refuses no legitimate inquiry because of its in- 
herent difficulty. The Christian pulpit claimes a doctrine which 
is of God, and which is for man, of every name and in every 
age, and holds itself responsible for the maintenance of this 
claim. There are rights in all unbelief which we are bound to 
respect. Faith is not compulsory. Christianity is not fatalism. 
It appeals but never coerces. Its evidences are not irresistible. 
Objections of perplexing subtlety and arguments of real weight 
may be urged against our accepted doctrines and in behalf of 
obnoxious error. But these neither overthrow the one nor es- 
tablish the other. In refuting them there is healthful discipline 
alike for the intellect and the heart. No fear of skepticism or- 
charge of irreverence will justify the neglect of manly examina- 
tion and critical study. Men will not be mocked to be told that 
they have powers of research, and that modern science illus- 
trates and upholds the ancient faith and yet be forbidden to re- 
sort to either in its investigation. Romanism may indeed in- 
terdict examination and may seek to silence unconvinced op- 
ponents, by citing the canons of Nice or Chalcedon, or by hurl- 
ing the anathemas of Florence or Trent but we cannot thus sat- 
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isfy the demand for argument and discussion. Protestants claim 
it as their birthright. It flows in every drop of our Teutonic 
blood. The right of private judgment will no longer be sur- 
rendered to priestly dictation. The understanding must be con- 
vinced before the heart will yield. Dictation may do for tyrants 
but not for theologians. 

Nothing stands out more plainly upon the page of history 
than the fact that every form of honest intellectual difficulty has 
been urged against our cherished faith and has been answered. 
Mere malice, mere brutal persecution and discomfited rage, mere 
pleading for indulgence or apology for sin are no argument and 
deserve no consideration. But the inquiries of candid opposers, 
the real difficulties of science, the teachings of philosophy, the 
problems of history and the unfoldings of Providence, must all 
be patiently heard and their advocates satisfied. This is neither 
a hopeless task nor an optional duty. The Christian pulpit 
stands pledged to its accomplishment. In the comparative in- 
fancy of science, in the absence of many confirmatory facts, se- 
cured by untiring study and protracted research, the early Fath- 
ers and Apologists answered with success the learned disputant 
and the eloquent opponent. Nor need we fear that faith is more 
credulous than unbelief, or that error can be more successfully 
defended than truth, or that philosophy is more in harmony with 
science than revelation. The teachings of the Christian pulpit 
find free and ready access to the human reason and consciences 
and exert their mightiest influence upon society because of their 
fullest accord with true science and of their ultimate harmoniz- 
ing of the great facts of the world created with the plain utter- 
ances of the word revealed. 

Error is ever best refuted by the clear statement and rational 
defense of the truth. The counterfeit is most easily detected by 
comparison with the genuine. Hypocrisy is never so odious as 
when seen side by side with sincerity. Faith never glows so 
divinely as when the lurid light of unbelief would outshine it. 
In this is our superiority. The soul’s truest, deepest wants are 
not ignored but met, the highest and holiest aspirations of hu- 
manity are first sanctified and then satisfied, the true relations ~ 
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of man to God, and of man to his fellow-man are revealed more 
rationally and more authoritatively than ever before by philo- 
sophic speculation or legislative enactment and motives are 
urged more potential than mere expediency, more permanent 
than mere policy. 

To the Christian pulpit have been commited the guardianship 
and propagation of religious truth. “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” This and this alone 
is its distinguishing work. Nothing save Christian truth could 
be thus propagated. Founders of schools and leaders of thought 
would never have risked their theories to such a mode of exist- 
ence or their extension to such an agency. But our Lord saw 
fit to revolutionize instrumentalities in founding the kingdom of 
truth. He did not leave to posterity a single written lesson or 
document. So far as the Gospel record informs us he wrote but 
once, and that wth his finger on the ground. Even this is con- 
tained in the disputed passage concerning the woman taken in 
adultery. His instructions were entirely oral. Indeed it seems 
now after centuries of unceasing conflict that whilst Christianity 
is the only religious faith that has ever been successfully preached 
or that can 4¢ preached, the pulpit is the only fitting and ade- 
quate instrumentality for its diffusion. Our undying faith in its 
divine character and in its world-wide mission are best approved 
by our willingness to entrust it, without support of state or de- 
pendence upon military power, to the cordial belief of the heart 
and the unbought devotion of its advocates. As the light of 
the sun, it will diffuse its influence over all the earth. 

We look in vain for an illustration of the irresistible energy 
of truth that may be compared with that of Christian preach- 
ing. The power of eloquence, for permanent effect, is always 
graduated by the substratum of truth in its utterances and truth 
has been victorious without the aid of eloquence, and yet what 
eloquence can adequately set forth the grandeur and power and 
value of Christian doctrine. 

It is not our purpose as it is far beyond our reach in the com- 
pass of this short discourse to offer even the briefest digest of 
the teachings of the Christian pulpit. We would however call 
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special attention to the marked adaptation of its themes for 
public address. No orator of ancient or modern times has ever 
had more eligible subjects for the exercise of his powers. De- 
scription, narrative, appeal, admonition and exhortation can be 
pressed into constant service. We find employment for every 
style and variety of mental endowment. Every taste of speaker 
or hearer, every preference of age or nation may be gratified, in 
the varied subjects and representations of pulpit teaching. In 
unfolding the great facts of revealed truth, in enforcing the sol- 
emn obligations of Christian duty, in opening the mazy laby- 
rinth of human transgression and in forecasting the grand issues 
of man’s probation there is place for all the subtleties of logic, 
for alt the strength of argument and for all the tenderness of 
passion. Every resource of the speaking art has been made 
subservient to these ends. The concurrent testimony of many 
centuries and the declared conviction of the most trusted think- 
ers in those centuries, have set forth the grand central idea of 
all revelation, as found in the person and work of Christ, as the 
most admirably adapted theme for public discussion with which 
the mind of man has ever been concerned. Sublimity with the 
most charming simplicity ; theory exemplified in practice; di 

vine perfection in sympathy with human dependence; eternity 
and time in inseparable union; heavenly glory and earthly suffer- 
ing; the interest which mystery awakens and yet the convic- 
tion which clearness compels, make this one subject so rich, so 
full, so inexhaustible that with the great apostle to the Gentiles 
we need “know nothing save Christ and him crucified” to give 
an all-sufficient scope and variety to any ministry. As every 
road leads up to the capital and as every ray of light conducts 
back to the sun so every subject of truth or duty finds its real 
centre in Christ. 

This one grand all-embracing theme has been committed to 
the Christian pulpit. Its earliest defenders hesitated not to ac- 
cept the trust and to attempt its universal diffusion. Against 
them, in strange combination, and in threatening attitude, stood 
arrayed the ignorance and superstition of heathendom, the big- 
otry and prestige of Judaism, the pride and obstinacy of worldly 
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wisdom, the rancor and envy of the priesthood, the power and 
cruelty of civil rulers, all cemented in one grand amalgam of op- 
position and hate by the rage of man and the malice of hell. 
The results of the conflict which then ensued, written in martyr- 
blood and echoed in the wail of ten persecutions, are matters of 
history. Heathen deities could no more stand beside the Cross 
than could Dagon, their great prototype, when the Ark of the 
Lord crossed the threshold of his temple. The fire on Jewish 
altars died out, as the fires of devotion were fanned into brighter 
flame on the heart-altar of Christ's followers. Grecian philoso- 
phy and Roman power yielded in turn their sway of the human 
mind as the simple rites of early worship and the self-evidenc- 
ing doctrines of Christian pulpits gained a foothold among the 
nations. Since that day, with acknowledged alternations of suc- 
cess and failure, there has been an ever-extending and widening 
influence of this divinely appointed instrumentality until there 
remains scarce a land or a league of earth where this Gospel 
may not be preached. In this review two things stand out with 
unmistakable clearness: The doctrines of the Gospel need but 
to be faithfully proclaimed to secure acceptance, and the most 
promising agency for their promulgation is the Christian pulpit. 
To us, my brethren, within the sphere of our work and ac- 
count have these doctrines and this agency descended. For the 
proper discharge of this responsible trust, we placed ourselves 
under the training of the several institutions in which we re- 
ceived our ministerial education. Are we meeting the demands 
of our position? Can we hold up our work with confidence to 
the scrutiny of men and the searching eye of heaven? It can- 
not be denied that all are not alike successful. Neither native 
talent nor shining culture will atone for a misapprehension of 
the province and the power of the pulpit. In the light of past 
experiments we may with profit attempt to solve the problem of 
success and thus fit ourselves the more fully for future effort. 
The Christian pulpit has not been rightfully used when it has 
been transformed into an a/tar and its occupants into a priest- 
hood. ‘This change of design has been as determined as it has 
been detrimental. With strange infatuation men have failed to 
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learn wisdom from the mistakes of past ages. The imposing 
services of a former dispensation, now completed and discontin- 
ued forever, still attract and bewilder. Reverence for hoary age 
drags the unwary beyond the line of duty and substitutes ex- 
hausted forms for existing agencies. A two-fold influence facil- 
itates this perversion of the pulpit. As the idea of inherent 
official power and vicarious ability advances is the importance of 
the officiator increased. Few have been found to resist this ten- 
dency. So, too, as the value and efficiency of worship have 
been made to centre in the offerer at the altar, the feeling of 
personal responsibility has diminished and the standard of morals 
has deteriorated. The keeping of the conscience is gradually 
transferred to the priest, whether Papal or Protestant, whether 
Pagan or Christian; and by his offerings and sacrifices, and by 
his consequent influence at the court of heaven is held (at least 
practically) responsible for the safety of all for whom he offi- 
ciates. 

When once the pulpit has been fully supplanted by the altar, 
worship becomes of necessity a mere form, devoid of spiritual 
life and shorn of its power over the heart. When once the 
Christian preacher recedes into the priest of a past dispensation, 
he becomes the official mediator for the people, to receive their 
gifts and offerings, given as a sort of periodical installment, an 
annuity, in consideration of an implied soul-insurance policy. 

The full and harmonious working of this theory may be seen 
in the scandalous pretensions of Tetzel from which the spiritual 
consciousness of Luther instinctively recoiled and by which he 
was aroused to open resistance against the whole theory. With 
the restoration of the pulpit to its rightful place, the Church was 
reformed and Protestantism founded. The great evil accompan- 
ying this misconception, this abuse of the pulpit, is the neglect 
of the word of God which it fosters and necessitates. Under 
the pretence of worship it withdraws attention from the sermon, 
until by degrees the formulae of ancient liturgies, venerable only 
for their age; the attractions of music and paintings, deficient 
oft for their want of age; the niceties of dress, position and in- 
tonation ; “the pageantries which chant their way through clois- 
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tered aisles,” are all that remain to stir the conscience and feed 
the soul. The progress of Christianity and the legitimate de- 
velopment of our own Lutheran Church, depend, under God, 
upon the full and complete supremacy of the pulpit. Thence 
only can go forth an influence over human life and human so- 
ciety which will give fervor and reality to worship and breathe a 
divine power into all the forms of godliness. 

The proper relation: of the pulpit and the altar does not mili- 
tate with the use of external forms in the sanctuary or demand 
their abolition. Social worship necessitates form, whilst it 
guards against formality. Under some form or other all true 
believers worship. The question for every age and for every 
Christian denomination to decide is, not whether forms can be 
set aside, but whether those in use are the most evangelical, the 
most rational that may be employed. The attempt to simplify 
the modes of worship has oft been pushed to injurious ex- 
tremes, and has left a barrenness from which all devotion is for- 
cibly excluded and in which the soul’s truest instincts have 
found no satisfaction. 

Standing midway between Tetzel and Carlstadt, Luther has 
left us an example we do well to follow. An elaborate service, 
a luxurious ritual, exposes to the danger of trusting therein and 
of resting thereon, whilst an insane attempt to reach the ex- 
treme of simplicity leaves an emptiness from which the very 
soul of formality can scarcely be excluded. In fleeing Scylla, 
Charybdis is encountered. 

Whilst thus the pulpit may not be supplanted by the altar 
neither should it be converted into a platform or a rostrum. An 
undue veneration for the past has in some instances given place 
to a morbid imitation of everything modern and _ utilitarian. 
Every question of science and civil polity, every pretended re- 
form or projected revolution has been dragged into the pulpit, 
until in not a few cases the political or reform position of prom- 
inent clergymen has been better known than their peculiar the- 
ological position. Many and serious evils must necessarily en- 
sue. The voice of censure and sharp rebuke is lifted against 
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the Church as a whole whilst individual improvement is not at- 
tempted. Untrue and injurious charges are brought against the 
word of God. An unwillingness to endorse every vagary of 
the enthusiast is cited as positive evidence that Christianity is un- 
suited to the “spirit of the times” and is about ready to be handed 
over to the ecclesiastical undertaker. We plead not for an ob- 
stinate, bigoted conservatism which permits nothing new in the 
themes or applications of the pulpit, but on the other hand we 
deplore a tendency too often applauded to drag into the sacred 
desk, the dreams and schemes of Christless reformers. 

Under the plea of sympathy for man, of keeping the pulpit 
abreast with the progress of the age, of going out after the . 
masses, many unwarranted freaks have been perpetrated. The 
immediate applause of those who have been glad-to secure rec- 
ognition from so high a source is a poor return for this very 
questionable procedure. 

The province of the pulpit is higher than mere temporary ex- 
pedients or social problems. It can never stand arrayed against 
any true reform nor be indifferent to any question of morals, but 
its mission is perverted and its usefulness impaired when it be- 
comes nothing more than a rostrum for agitation or a platform 
for debate. 

Our efficiency and success, my brethren, are not uncertain. 
We need but to understand the inexhaustible resources of the 
Christian pulpit and use them faithfully to accomplish most 
blessed results. Such are the circumstances of our age and day 
that we cannot remove the responsibility of failure from our own 
shoulders. We have full and untrammeled access to the public 
ear. We have a system eminently practical and well suited to 
the genius of our republican institutions. We have every ad- 
vantage to be gained from the study of past reverses and of 
past successes. We have an unprecedented activity lending all 
its strength to the spread of the Gospel. We have a willing- 
ness never before so general to hear of him, whose character 
though tried was sinless ; whose pretensions though astounding 
were sustained ; whose undertakings though superhuman have 
had eighteen centuries of triumphant success. To the work of 
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spreading forth the knowledge of this “name, which is above 
every name” we are by our vocation committed. 

What remains then for us, as we go forth from this conse- 
crated place, but to dedicate ourselves unreservedly to the work 
of the ministry? With all earnestness, yea with all professional 
enthusiasm because of the Church and the world, and with be- 
coming reverence and godly fear let us exercise the functions 
and maintain the dignity of the Christian pulpit. 


Thou must be true thyself, if thou the truth would’st preach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou another’s soul would’st reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart, to give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thoughts, shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly and each word of thine shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly and thy life shall be a great and noble creed. 
Go and preach the grand old story, story of the ages past 
All earth’s annals far surpassing, story that shall ever last 
Noblest, truest, oldest, newest, fairest, rarest, saddest, gladdest, 
That this earth has ever known. 
Not long the sigh, the toil, the sweat, not long the fight-days’ 
wasting heat, 
The shadows come, 
Slack not thy weapon in the fight; courage! for God defends the 
right, 
Strike home! strike home! 


ARTICLE IL. 


MILLENNIALISM. 
By REv. JOHN F. PoLLock, A. M. 


The term Millennial is used to characterize a phase of Jew- 
ish thought carried over into the Christian Scriptures and into 
the life and thought of the Church. The great burden of the 
Old Testament is the Christ who is to come. Around this 
theme the most glowing prophecies cluster, and the highest 
hopes of the people of God are awakened. For more than two 
thousand years, the promises of God were universal. There 
was no chosen nation, no chosen family, but the promises were 
to the fathers of the race, and to all their children who would 
embrace them. With the call of Abraham, in 1921 B. C., par- 
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ticularism began. It was not a particularism which showed that 
God had cast off the greater part of the race, and chosen but 
one family for benefits. It was a partiularism of means. Abra- 
ham and his seed are chosen, that in him all the families of the 
earth might be blessed. Hence in the Abrahamic family itself, 
there is exclusion from the outward privileges of the covenant. 
The youngest son, Isaac, and not the eldest, Ishmael, is Abra- 
ham’s heir. So in Isaac’s family Esau is rejected and Jacob is 
chosen. This is in marked contrast with the after course of de- 
velopment. Each of Jacob’s Son’s, though quite different in 
character, is kept within the covenant family ; and twelve tribes 
forming one nation, bound together by the Abrahamic Covenant, 
and looking for the realization of the promises of God in their 
midst, become the ideal character of the nation. When under 
Moses the tribes were brought out of bondage and formed into 
a nation, their national covenant still reminded them that the 
Jehovah who chose them was the possessor of all the earth, and 
that their choice was not God's rejection of the nations, but his 
manner of revealing himself to them as a moral Governor and 
a God of grace and mercy. Hence their law made special pro- 
vision for the stranger in their midst. Israel might grow num- 
erous and powerful, not merely through births, but also by the 
voluntary faith of strangers outside of the Abrahamic family, 
joining themselves to the Lord. Such persons might have a 
place in the nation and the church better than that of home 
born sons. Thus we have such men as Caléb, and such women 
as Ruth, among the Jewish people. So it was in all their his- 
tory while under the guidance of the prophets. The denuncia- 
tion of foreign nations in the Old Testament is always because 
of moral evil, and is thus a manifestation of God as a moral 
governor. The chosen people are denounced for the same rea- 
son, and their national chastisements are of the same kind as 
God in all ages brings upon national transgression. 

When the canon of the Old Testament was complete, there 
was given to Israel a sufficient revelation of themselves and of 
mankind as sinners, not only as individuals, but also in all social 
relations, and hence a revelation of their deepest need. There 
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was also afforded them a revelation of how that need could be 
supplied. It was through one Person, who like Moses, would 
be God’s representative, and as such would fully make known 
Go@’s will, mediate between them as sinners and God as holy 
and bring them to God through intercession and priestly expia- 
tion, and would subdue all their enemies and keep them faithful 
in their allegiance to God. 

It is not surprising that this latter part of the Messiah's office, 
the kingly office, should have been especially emphasized by the 
prophets. It was there Israel had most conspicuously failed to 
realize its high calling. Their first king, Saul, was a self-willed 
monarch, occupying the throne of Israel, not that God’s will 
might be done by him and the nation, but that he might do his 
own will, and make the nation like other nations. In all Israel’s 
history David was the one king, who had the true ideal of God’s 
relation to the people of Israel, and hence David as king of Is- 
rael becomes the standard by which all his successors in office 
are measured and the type of the Messiah who is to bring the 
nation to its goal. By foreign alliances, idolatrous imitation of 
surrounding nations, failure to enforce righteous laws and estab- 
lish righteousness and justice within the borders of Israel, the 
kingly government deteriorated after the time of David, and the 
nation became like other nations. Hence the chastisements 
which God brought upon them, destroying their government, 
cutting off the line of its kings and carrying the people into ex- 
ile. In their exile and oppression, the people were not aban- 
doned of God. In the Babylonian captivity it was the best of 
the people who were carried away. To them God sent prophets 
to instruct and encourage them. During that time, the people 
learned that religion, God’s favor and presence, did not depend 
on the outward government or the land of Palestine. His pres- 
ence was their peace and their safety in the iron furnace of sore 
affliction. It was during that time that religious institutions 
were developed which tended to make religion a force among 
men greater than that of outward government in the world, so 
that it became in a measure independent of it. Thus the Baby- 
lonian captivity was a preparation for the time, when they should 
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abide many days without a prophetic voice. Those days came 
with the close of the Old Testament canon. The Jewish re- 
ligion then became a religion of the Book. By study of the 
Scriptures they were to bring forth their ideals of their expe@ted 
king and be ready for his coming. What they then learned to 
expect and look for, would determine their conduct when the 
fulness of time came and the Christ of God was revealed. It 
was during that time that Millennialism was born. 

1. The people as a whole, expected Christ to come. This 
expectation was not as clearly expressed by Palestinian Jews 
as among others. Among them arose the Sadducees and Phar- 
isees. These were originally political parties. The Maccabean 
heroism exalted the priestly family and consolidated the ruling 
and priestly offices in the hands of the high priest. The priestly 
family soon began to see Old Testament Scriptures fulfilled in 
this, and belittled the promises made to David and exalted those 
made to Aaron. It was said, that the promises to the former 
were from father to son, that is by a direct line, while the prom- 
ises to Aaron were for all generations by any line. Hence the 
priestly house began to see priestly exaltation as the glory of 
Israel. Opposed to these were the Pharisees. To them the 
glory of Israel was the law, the ceremonial law, and the fences 
which they had built about it. Thus both parties tended to ob- 
scure Messianic hopes. They were not able, however, to blot 
them out of the expectations of the people. Hence they were 
compelled in some measure to recognize them, and adapt their 
teachings to the expectations of the people. Hence we find, 
that Priests and Levites come to John Baptist to inquire if he 
were the Christ. 

Among Jews out of Palestine, Messianic hopes were more 
pronounced. Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue seems to be based on 
Jewish expectations of a Messiah, and Vespasian’s way to the 
imperial throne was made easier by the generally diffused ex- 
pectation of a king to come from the East. 

2. Christ was expected to come to establish an outward 
kingdom and this kingdom Jewish. “There is no people who 
know God besides Israel (2 Esdras 2 : 32). If God searches 
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he will find that Israel by name has kept his precepts (5 : 36). 
The world was made for the sake of Israel (6:55). Other na- 
tions are like spittle and like a drop that falleth from a vessel 
(5:56). The heathen have ever been reputed as nothing (5 : 57.) 
Israel is God’s people, his first-born, his only begotten, his lover, 
(5 : 58). Among all the multitude of people, thou has gotten 
one people, and unto this people whom thou lovest, thou hast 
given a law approved of all, (5:27). Tell my people I will give 
them the kingdom of Jerusalem, (2:10) The kingdom is al- 
ready prepared, (5 : 13). Jerusalem is to be rebuilt with pre- 
cious stones, (Tobit 13 : 16-18). 

3. Till this kingdom came the course of history was to be 
downward and evils and sorrows were to be multiplied, and that 
by a general law. “The way of truth shall be hidden, and the 
land be barren of faith. Iniquity shall increase above all former 
times, (2 Esdras 5 : 1, 2). There is the imagery of sounding 
trumpets introducing wonders. The sun shines suddenly in the 
night, and the moon thrice in the day. Blood drops out of the 
wood, and the stones give a voice. He shall rule whom they 
look not for, and the fowls shall take their flight. The Sodomit- 
ish sea casts out fish, and pregnant women bring forth monsters. 
Wit hides itself and understanding withdraws to its secret place. 
To nations inquiring if righteousness that maketh a man right- 
eous has gone through it, the answer of each nation will be, No. 
Unrighteousness and incontinence shall be multiplied on the 
earth, (4-12). The reason for this is, ‘The world has lost its 
youth and the times begin to wax old. The world is divided 
into twelve parts, and the ten parts of it are already gone and 
half of the tenth part, (14: 10,11). For look how much the 
world shall be weaker through age, so much the more shall evils 
increase upon them that dwell therein. For the truth has fled 
away, and leasing is hard at hand, (17, 18). 

4. There is a Jewish Anti-Christ, the little horn of Daniel’s 
prophecy, Beliar, and he is the root of all the trouble. He deceives 
by false miracles, but the Coming One will destroy him.* There 


“ Sibylline Oracles as quoted by Prof. Candlish in ‘“The Kingdom of 
God,”’ p. 113. 
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are also the kingdoms of this world opposing the kingdom of 
God. These are represented by an eagle with three heads and 
twelve feathered wings. These denote the several changes in 
the Roman Empire and are explained as “that which remains 
of the four beasts God made to reign over the world.” These 
kings and kingdoms are finally destroyed by Messiah repre- 
sented as a lion chased out of the woods. When the eagle is 
destroyed the earth is refreshed, delivered from violence, and may 
hope for judgment and mercy from him that made her (2 Esd. 
Xi., Xii.) 

5. For those who are employed in good works, or endure in 
the times of tribulation, there will be special blessings in the 
Kingdom of Messiah. “Wheresoever thou findest the dead 
bury them, and I will give thee the first place in the resurrec- 
tion (2 Esdras 2 : 23). Those who endure in the evil days are 
crowned and receive palms in the day of triumph (2:45). Such 
as are rewarded with special rewards, are those “who have faith 
and works toward the Almighty (13:23). They are “more 
blessed than the dead” (24). 

6. To enjoy this Kingdom the people of Israel will be raised 
from the dead (2 : 16, 31; 7 : 32). 

7. The ten tribes will be brought back to the land of Pales- 
tine, with wonders like to the deliverance from Egypt (13 : 40- 
49). 

The restored Jews will have abundance of everything and be 
the envy of the heathen (2 : 18, 19, 27, 28, 32). 

In other apocalyptic books, these pleasures of the expected 
kingdom are painted in the most sensuous colors. 

Now it was not possible, that any people having a history 
like the Jews, and having been cast out of their land and afflict- 
ed because of their sins, could be satisfied with such expecta- 
tions. In their dispersion they came in contact with other na- 
tions. They could see that morally their state was like that of 
the people God had scattered them among. Other people were 
subject to moral government as well as themselves. To make 
a difference between themselves and other nations, and that dif- 
ference not one having a moral character, was to deny the prin- 
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cipal teachings of the Old Testament. In the school of discip- 
line something was learned. A kingdom that was simply Jew- 
ish, and providing for external advantages to Jews, could not 
satisfy. Hence the Apocalyptic writers began to conceive of 
Messiah’s kingdom as limited in duration. The limits imagined 
were various. The book of Enoch mentions a week. 2 Esdras 
7 : 28, gives four hundred years. The Talmud gives various 
limits, but according to Von Otto, as quoted by Prof. Harnack 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the view most frequently stated 
is one thousand years. This is gotten at in this way, “God 
made the world in six days and rested on the seventh. But a 
day of God is a thousand years (Ps.90: 4). Therefore the 
world of toil and trouble will continue a thousand years, and 
after that a sabbath or thousand years of rest in Messiah’s king- 
dom.” This is the Jewish Millennium, a period fixed for the 
duration of Messiah’s kingdom. 

At the present time we find millennial doctrines, identical with 
these, held by many in connection with the second advent of 
Christ. It is said that the only mistake of the Jewish people 
was that they looked for a reigning Messiah, before they looked 
for a suffering Messiah. 

It is held 1. That the coming of Christ is not a process in- 
cluding many events, which are to culminate in the perfection 
of his Church and his coming to judge the world in righteous- 
ness, sever the righteous from the wicked, and introduce the 
eternal state; but it is one single event, that is to be looked and 
waited for with longing, and that event is an outward and visi- 
ble coming, “like a man moving from one place to another.” 

2. It is held that Christ has not yet come as a King, that 
his kingdom is not a present reality, but a future expectation. 
The kingdom is to be manifested with the second advent. It is 
a Jewish kingdom. The land of Palestine has been given to 
the seed of Abraham by an absolute decree. It has never been 
possessed by them according to the promise, and hence, if God 
is faithful, they must in the future possess the land to the full 
extent of the promise. 

Vor. XXVI. No.1. 3 
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3. It is held that the throne of David was promised to Christ, 
that this throne means the outward kingdom of Israel in the 
land of promise, and a rule over the house of Jacob with his 
throne in Jerusalem and Mount Zion, and as this has never been 
fulfilled, it must be fulfilled at some future time, the second ad- 
vent. 

4. It is denied that the Church is the kingdom of Christ, 
and that it is the agent God has chosen to bring the world to 
the obedience of Christ. This is the work of the kingdom, and 
in doing this work, the sword is committed to the kingdom, and 
by mighty judgments, miracles and convulsions the world is to 
be subdued to Christ. The mission of the Church is to gather 
out the elect, and by trials and tribulations prepare them to be 
associated with Christ in the government of this earthly king- 
dom. 

4. With these expectations, there is the same pessimistic 
outlook for the future till Christ comes. The world is to wax 
worse and worse. Nebuchadnezzar’s dream symbolizes the course 
of the world’s history, and the coming of Christ is to find the 
world in a state such as the deluge, or such as Sodom. 

5. The great obstacle in the way is the devil and his works. 
Nations are the work of the devil, the extension of the king- 
doms of the beasts, and till he is bound and cast into the abyss 
the course of history must be downward. 

6. There appear to be two advents of Christ expected, in 
the first he comes for his people. At that time he does not 
come to the earth, but comes in the air, and his people are 
caught up to be forever with him. This is called the rapture of 
the saints. He remains away a little while, and during his ab- 
sence is the time of great tribulation. The devil knows his time 


is short, and hence he does his greatest injury to men at that 
time. He is specially incensed against the Jews and they suf- 
fer from his malice. Suddenly Christ comes, the devil is bound, 
the Jews are formed into his kingdom, those nations that were 
kind to them during the time of Satan’s rage, are spared, and 
continue for a thousand years. This is the judgment of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew according to Dr. Munhall. In 
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that kingdom the Jews occupy places of honor, and during the 
thousand years with Christ as their leader, the world is subdued 
to Christ. The glorious kingdom ends disastrously. At the’ 
end of the thousand years the devil is loosed. He raises a re- 
bellion against the saints, and the converts of force become his 
army of attack against their camp, till God summarily disposes of 
them. It is for such a kingdom as this we pray “Thy kingdom 
come.” And if we do not pray and work for this kingdom to 
come, we are said to be “keeping the saints in their graves.” 

Such doctrines are held by many different sects, such as, the 
Adventists, Christo-Delphians, Plymouth Brethren, the so-called 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and Premillenarians in communion 
with evangelical churches. Some of these bodies hold more of 
orthodox truth than others. The Adventists, as represented by 
Millennium Dawn, are in the main orthodox concerning the sub- 
jects of theology, anthropology and soteriology. In regard to 
pneumatology they are somewhat Montanistic, and in eschatol- 
ogy, they teach the annihilation of the wicked. 

The Christo-Delphians deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the immortality of the soul. The Plymouth Brethren are hos- 
tile to the Church as an organized body, and have private doc- 
trines concerning the Holy Spirit. The Catholic Apostolic 
Church, originated in Montanistic demonstrations, and are wait- 
ing for some revelation which will keep up the succession of the 
apostles. Premillenarians in the communion of the evangeli- 
cal church cannot be spoken of as a class. Frequently, they 
have no theology whatever, and these millenarian views are 
eagerly accepted because it makes the Bible a new book to them, 
and enables them to preach to the people with fervor and inter- 
est. Often we find them advocating the views of the Plymouth 
Brethren respecting the Holy Spirit. They are not “satisfied 
with salvation.” They want something “more and better.” 
They acknowledge that faith saves. But “it does not entitle to 
rewards in the kingdom.” These rewards are for “work done.” 
“We must suffer if we would reign.” Hence there is a great 


willingness to suffer, and promulgation of their views in season 
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and out of it, if it causes opposition, is taken as persecution 
borne for the truth and making rewards sure. 

Sometimes, premillenarian views are found connected with 
a high type of personal piety, and loyalty to all evangelical doc- 
trines. Christ’s crown rights are not denied and evangelical 
doctrines are loved. But generally American Premillenarians 
are at one with Adventists, Christo-Delphians, Plymouth Breth- 
ren and the Catholic Apostolic Church in maintaining the Jew- 
ish idea of the kingdom of Christ, and denying that Christ is 
now a reigning King. He is now king de jure, they say, but 
not king de facto. 

These views are read into the Scriptures, and it is said the 
Early Church was premillenarian. Dr. Munhall says, “Papias, 
Barnabas, Hermas, Polycarp, Clement, Ignatius, Justin, Irenaeus, 
Lactantius, Justin Martyr, Cyprian, Hippolytus, Apollinarius, 
Methodius, Nepos and Mileto, were all premillenarians.” In 
the quotation, Justin and Justin Martyr are named as if they 
were two men. Justin and Justin Martyr are one man. This 
might be considered as a /apsus plumae, if it were not for the 
fact, that in Dr. Munhall’s work on the “Return of Jesus and 
Kindred Topics,” the quotations from well known authors are 
wholly unreliable, and well known opponents of Millenarian- 
ism are named as advocates of Premillenarianism. We find 
an instance of the same thing in Dr. Nathaniel West’s History 
of the Doctrine in Premillennial Essays. Barnabas, Clement of 
Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, Papias, Justin Martyr, Mileto of Sar- 
dis, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Lactantius, Tertullian, Cyprian, Com- 
modian, Nepos, Methodius, Victorinus, Gregory of Nyssa, Sul- 
picius, Severus, Paulinus are said to have held the chiliastic faith, 
and the chiliastic faith is identified with the premillenarian faith. 
Dr. West makes the same mistake with reference to Sulpicius 
Severus that Dr. Munhall makes with reference to Justin Martyr. 
He makes Sulpicius and Severus distinct men. They were in 
fact one and the same man, and whoever wishes to read an ex- 
ample of Baron Munchausen tales in early church literature may 
find such in Sulpicius’ life of Martin of Tours in Vol. XI. of Post 
Nicene Fathers. A printer's devil might account for Dr. West’s 
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mistake here, but how account for the citation of Gregory of 
Nyssa as a Chiliast? Here are his own words: “Do we ro- 
mance about three resurrections ? (baptism, the first resurrection 
and the general). Do we promise the gluttony of the Millen- 
nium? Do we declare that the Jewish animal sacrifices shall be 
restored ? Do we lower men’s hopes to the Jerusalem below ? 
imagining its rebuilding with stones of a more brilliant material? 
What charges like these can be brought against us, that our 
company should be reckoned a thing to be avoided, and that in 
some places another altar should be erected in opposition to us, 
as if we should defile their sanctuaries ?” 

If this is not a repudiation of millennialism, what is it? But 
it is true, there were millennial doctrines in the early Church. 
It is worthy of careful inquiry, what these expectations were ? 
How they came into the Church, and what connection they 
have with present millennial doctrines? If they did not come 
in by the door of Scripture, if they were wholly unlike present 
millennial doctrines, in no fair and honorable argument can pre- 
millenarians cite the early Fathers as confirming their doctrines 
and place the Church of to-day in the light of departing from 
primitive truth. 

Now it can be stated with all positiveness, 1. That the early 
Church was painfully anti-Jewish. No Father of the Church 
taught that Messiah’s kingdom, the millennial kingdom, would 
be Jewish. The entire Church believed and taught, that Judaism 
had reached its goal and that Abraham’s seed, the heirs of all 
the promises, were the children of Christian faith of any and of 
every nation. 

2. The early Church believed and taught that the Church 
would be triumphant. The early Church was inspired by hope. 
It led them to go into barbarous lands and preach the Gospel 
to all men, and they believed that their blood, shed for the sake 
of Christ, would be fruitful in raising up new witnesses for truth. 
Pessimism is as far from the life and teaching of the early Church 
as from the thoughts and feelings of the healthy man. 

3. In the conversion of sinners of all lands, the early Church 
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saw Christ exercising his kingly office in fulfillment of Old Tes- 
tament prophecies. See Tertullian’s Answer to the Jews. 

The propositions represent the commonplace teaching of 
patristic writings, and holding to these teachings, they are as 
far removed from present millennial teachings as heaven is from 
earth. The early Church cannot therefore, be fairly quoted in 
favor of premillennial teachings. 

But there were millennial doctrines in some parts of the early 
Church. These are to be inquired into and their character and 
sources determined. It is well known that the Fathers were 
acquainted with the Apocalyptic writings of the Jewish people, 
and quoted them as inspired writings. The mysterious Sibylline 
books are regarded as the voice of God to the Gentiles, and 
sometimes quoted as authoritative Scripture. Indeed, after the 
disappointed hopes of the Jews connected with Bar-cochba, 
they abandoned Messianic hopes to a great extent, and the 
Apocalyptic writings became Christian books and were made 
use of in much the same way as Old Testament Scripture. 
Hence we find the Book of Esdras, Baruch, Enoch, and the 
Sibylline oracles quoted by patristic writers. It is not surprising 
therefore that Christian thought should be affected, and what 
had been Jewish hopes, became in some way Christian expec- 
tations. The canon of Scripture was not understood. It took 
some time for the Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. The first Church Council 
expressing a judgment on the canon of Scripture was that of 
Laodicea in 363 A. D. This includes 1 and 2 Esdras and the 
book of Baruch in the Old Testament, and excludes Revela- 
tion from the New. The Council of Carthage held in 397 A. 
D., is the first Church Council which includes the Book of the 
Revelation in the canon. The Murtatorian Fragment may be 
somewhat earlier. That gives a place to Revelation, but also to 
the Apocalypse of Peter, though “some will not have it read in 
the Church.” This indicates a time when the canon of Scrip- 
ture was in an unsettled condition throughout the Church. Not 
till after the Nicene Council was the canon fixed, and the Church 
as a whole brought to see what was inspired Scripture. In the 
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Old Testament, books were included which are not inspired 
writings, and from the New Testament, books were excluded 
which are now thought of as apostolic. 

Now if there are any writings of the Fathers older than the 
Book of Revelation, or written by men who did not know of its 
existence, it is plain that any millenarianism they speak of 
does not have its source in the New Testament, since Revela- 
tion is the one and only book in which any mention is made of 
a millennium in the whole of Scripture. Have we any such 
writings? All that class of writings known as the Apostolic 
Fathers belong to that class. These are, The First Epistle of 
Clement of Rome, the Epistle to Diognetus by an unknown au- 
thor, Polycarp’s Epistle to the Ephesians, the Epistles of Igna- 
tius, fifteen in all, eight of which only have any claims to au- 
thenticity, and the Epistle to Barnabas. In these writings there 
are no quotations, and no certain allusions to the Book of Rev- 
elation. This may be explained by saying, that the nature of 
their subject did not require them to quote or allude to that 
book. This may be very true, if they have nothing to say of 
the Millennium. But if they say anything about the Millenium, 
the nature of their subject does require a reference to the twen- 
tieth chapter of Revelation, and if they are millenarian, without 
alluding to that Book, their Millennium is from Jewish and not 
Christian thought. As a matter of fact but one of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers has anything to say of the Millennium. Clement 
of Rome, the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, Polycarp of 
Smyrna and Ignatius of Antioch are silent as the grave concern- 
ing the Millenium. The one and only writer, among the Apos- 
tolic Fathers who speaks of it is Barnabas. 

This Barnabas, is not the Barnabas of the Acts, but he was 
in all probability a Jewish layman of Alexandria. About the 
year 100 A. D., is the conjectured date of this writing. The 
epistle contains so many things utterly senseless and childish in 
the way of allegorizing Scripture, that it needs only to be read 
to deprive it of any authority, except the authority of a wit- 
néss. The whole tone of the Epistle is painfully and repulsively 
anti-Jewish. He is the one millenarian among the Apostolic 
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Fathers. His millennium is introduced in connection with his 
teaching concerning the Sabbath, chapter 15. 

“The Sabbath is mentioned at the beginning of creation 
(thus): ‘And God made in six days the work of his hands, and 
made an end on the seventh day, and rested on it and sanctified 
it.’ Attend my children to the meaning of this expression, 
‘he finished in six days.’ This implyeth that the Lord will fin- 
ish all things in six thousand years, for a day is with him a 
thousand years. And he himself testifieth, saying, Behold to- 
day will be as a thousand years. Therefore, my children, in six 
days, that is in six thousand years, all things will be finished. 
‘And he rested on the seventh.” This meaneth when his Son 
coming (again) shall destroy the time of the wicked man, and 
judge the ungodly, and change the sun, and the moon and the 
stars, then shall he truly rest on the seventh day. Your present 
Sabbaths (the Sabbath of the Jews) are not acceptable to me, 
but that is which I have made, (namely this) when, giving rest 
to all things, I shall make a beginning of the eighth day, that is 
the beginning of another world. Wherefore, also, we keep the 
eighth day with joyfulness, the day on which Jesus rose from 
the dead. And when he had manifested himself, he ascended 
into the heavens.” 

This is the millennium of Barnabas. Wescott in the Canon 
of the New Testament supposes it to be derived from an Etru- 
rian legend and in a note gives a legend from which it might be 
drawn. To me, it seems more likely, that it is derived from 
Jewish sources. It seems like the deductions of the Talmudic 
writers. Whatever its source, it is plain to be seen that it has 
nothing to do with any Scriptural teaching on the subject of 
the millennium. 

According to Barnabas, the time for the destruction “of the 
wicked man,” the judgment of the ungodly and the change of 
sun, moon and stars, is on the seventh day. This is introduced 
by the coming of the Son of Man, and is identical with the 
eighth day and that is in the other world. Of this day, the 
Christian Sabbath is the memorial, and is so because on it Je- 
sus rose, and after manifesting himself ascended to heaven. 
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This would seem to indicate that the Jewish seventh day had 
become the first day of the week with Christians. . That was 
their sacred day, kept with joyfulness, and was the memorial of 
a past triumph and the anticipation of a future millennium in 
heaven. The millennium of Barnabas, if he be interpreted by 
himself without reference to later teachings, is heaven. He, 
however, can in no sense be cited as a pre-millennarian. 

Justin Martyr belongs to the age succeeding the Apostolic 
Fathers. Born in Flavia Neapolis, a city of Samaria, of heathen 
parents, -in 114 A. D., he was converted about 135 A. D., and 
came into the school of Christ through the school of Plato. 
His apology shows that he never really grasped Christian truth. 
Christianity is a better philosophy than Plato, Christ a better 
teacher, but into Christ’s teaching Justin reads Plato’s lessons. 
Less anti-Jewish than Barnabas, while he is against the Jews, 
he conceives of Christianity in a Jewish manner. As in heath- 
enism, the outward form and letter is of great value. The early 
Church believed that in the Old Testament, the New was latent, 
but it is by painful allegorizing the old writers bring it out. Jus- 
tin Martyr is no exception to the fathers generally. The im- 
pression is sometimes made, that the only allegorizers in the 
early Church were those who denied millennium expectations. 
This is a mistake. The millenarians of the early Church alle- 
gorize painfully ; and anything like a doctrine that the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies are to be interpreted literally, is not to be 
found in the early Church. The Apology of Justin is supposed 
to have been written about 140 A. D. and the Dialogue with 
Trypho, the Jew, about 160 A.D. The lately discovered Apol- 
ogy of Aristides is earlier, some suppose about 125 A. D., and 
is not millenarian. Justin Martyr is not millenarian in his Apol- 
ogy, but in his Dialogue we find millenarian doctrines. In the 
Apology, chap. xi., he defines the nature of the kingdom Chris- 
tians seek: “And when you hear that we look for a kingdom, 
you suppose, without making inquiry, that we speak of a hu- 
man kingdom; whereas we speak of that which is with God, as 
appears also from the confession of their faith, made by those 

Vor. XXVI. No. 1. 4 
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who are charged with being Christians, though they know that 
death is the punishment awarded to him who so confesses.” 

In chap. li., speaking of the certain fulfilment of prophecy, he 
says: “For the prophets have proclaimed two advents of his: 
the one, which is already past, when he came as a dishonored 
and suffering man; but the second, when, according to proph- 
ecy, he shall come from heaven with glory, accompanied by his 
angelic host, when also he shall raise the bodies of all men who 
have lived, and shall clothe those of the worthy with immortal- 
ity, and shall send those of the wicked, endued with eternal sen- 
sibility, into everlasting fire with the wicked devils. And these 
things also have been foretold as yet to be, we will prove. By 
Ezekiel the prophet it was said: ‘Joint shall be joined to joint, 
and bone to bone, and flesh shall grow again; and every knee 
shall bow to the Lord, and every tongue shall confess him.’ ” 

From this it has been argued by Munster and Gieseler, that 
Justin believed in but one resurrection, and that the general re- 
surrection at Christ’s coming. This is certainly the natural 
teaching of the passage, and had we nothing but this from Jus- 
tin’s pen, we should naturally infer that he taught the general re- 
surrection and judgment of all at Christ’s coming. This pas- 
sage has to be taken into account when we come to consider 
Justin’s language with Trypho. 

In chapter Ixxx. of that dialogue, Trypho asks: “And do you 
expect your people to be gathered together, and made joyful 
with Christ and the patriarchs, and the prophets, both the men 
of our nation, and other proselytes who joined them before your 
Christ came? or have you given way, and admitted this in or- 
der to have the appearance of worsting us in the controversies ? 

To this Justin replies: “I am not such a miserable fellow, 
Trypho, as to say one thing and think another. I admitted to 
you formerly, (the admission does not appear in the Dialogue) 
that I and many others are of this opinion, and (believe) that 
this will take place, as you assuredly are aware; but, on the 
other hand, I signified to you that many who belong to the pure 
and pious faith, and are true Christians, think otherwise. More- 
over I pointed out to you that some who are called Christians, 
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but are godless, impious heretics, teach doctrines that are in 
every way blasphemous, atheistical, and foolish. But that you 
may know that I do not say this before you alone, I shall draw 
up a statement, so far as I can, of all the arguments which have 
passed between us; in which I shall record myself as admitting 
the very same things which I admit to you. For I choose not 
to follow men or men’s doctrines, but God and the doctrines 
(delivered) by him.” 

Justin then goes on to show, that Christianity should not be 
judged by such heretical sects any more than Judaism should 
be judged by the Sadducees, Meristae, Galileans, etc. Those 
who do not admit the truth of the resurrection of the dead are 
not Christians, any more than these Jewish sects are true Jews. 
Returning to the subject of future expectations, he says: “But 
I and others, who are rightminded Christians on all points, are 
assured that there will be a resurrection of the dead, and a thous- 
and years in Jerusalem, which will then be built, and enlarged 
and adorned, (as) the prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah and others 
declare.” 

In the next chapter, he goes on to speak of that state and for- 
tify his position. ‘Jerusalem is to be made a rejoicing and God’s 
people a joy. There will be none immature in it nor an old 
man that shall not fulfil his days. Houses will be built, vine- 
yards planted, and those who build and plant shall enjoy the 
fruit of their labor. Children begotten shall not be accursed for 
they shall be a seed righteous and blessed and their offspring 
with them.’ The words, ‘According to the days of the tree (of 
life) shall be the days of my people,’ obscurely predicts a thous- 
and years. So the fact that Adam did not live a thousand years, 
though he was told, ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die,’ is a hint in the same direction, “and the expression, 
‘the day of the Lord is as a thousand years’ is connected with 
the subject. And further, there was a certain man with us, 
whose name was John, one of the apostles of Christ, who proph- 
esied by a revelation that was made to him, that those who be- 
lieved in our Christ would dwell (make) a thousand years in Je- 
rusalem ; and that thereafter the general, and, in short, the eter- 
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nal resurrection and judgment of all men would take place. Just 
as our Lord said, They shall neither marry nor be given in mar- 
riage, but shall be equal to the angels, the children of the God 
of the resurrection.” 

1. According to Justin, then, the millennium isa state of great 
outward prosperity and enjoyment. The saints marry and are 
given in marriage, children are begotten, and houses are built 
and vineyards planted during the millennium. There are sin- 
ners during it, but they are old before their time. It is only af- 
ter the general resurrection and judgment that they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage. If this is not the character of Jus- 
tin’s millennium, then we must understand that these outward 
blessings are only for those who shall be living. He does not 
speak of a first and second resurrection, but of one resurrection 
only. It is true that he speaks of a resurrection and a thous- 
and years in Jerusalem and then goes on to describe that happy 
time of earthly good. But taking the doctrine of his Apology 
into consideration, to make Justin consistent, we must admit 
some confusion of thought or mode of expressing it. 

2. The millennium of Justin marks the triumph of the 
Church. It is not a means of extending the kingdom of God 
but the consequence of victory won. There is nothing to exalt 
one people over another on the mere ground of their nationality. 
The Gospel believed, is the one thing that makes men to differ 
in God's sight, and there is no gathering of Jews or of Gentiles 
as such, but of believers. 

3. This doctrine was not accepted by all rightminded Chris- 
tians. Those who accepted it are “I and many others.” Those 
who did not accept it are, “Many who belong to the pure and 
pious faith and are true Christians.” When we take into con- 
sideration the natural tendency of human nature, to exaggerate 
the number who agree with us, we may well believe, that in Jus- 
tin’s time, millenarians were a minority. 

4. The sources of Justin’s millennialism are Jewish. His 
method of getting the thousand years from the Old Testament 
is Jewish, and his whole exegesis of passages is derived from 
Jewish methods. It does not appear that he had seen the book 
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of the Revelation. He had heard of it and from hearsay con- 
firms the doctrine he had received from tradition and read into 
the Scriptures. 

5. No doubt he was honest in accepting these traditions, as 
he accepted others. Bickersteth is no doubt perfectly honest 
in advocating the return of the Jews to the Holy Land. But 
has the doctrine no connection with the declared idea, that 
Christianity will thus appear more acceptable to the Jews? The 
Hope Missions among the Jews do not teach that circumcision 
is forbidden to Christian Jews. It teaches that Paul’s declara- 
tion, “If ye be circumscised Christ shall profit you nothing,” was 
made to a Gentile Church and so forbids Jews imposing their 
yokes on Gentile believers, but does not forbid Jews following 
the custom of their fathers. In like manner, Justin accommo- 
dates the Gospel to the beliefs of Trypho, and admits that a 
Jewish expectation is a Christian hope. But in all Justin’s con- 
cessions, he affords no comfort or support to present millennial 
prophesyings. 

The reading of Justin followed, is that of the American Edi- 
tion of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. That Edition, gives no hint 
of any corruption or interpolation of the text. Neander in his 
History, Hagenbach in the History of Doctrines, Prof. Harnack 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and other classic works, give no 
hint that the text has been corrupted. 

Dr. West, however, alleges that the text is corrupt and on 
this corruption “antichiliasts mainly rely.” He amends the 
reading so as to make Justin say, in answer to Trypho’s ques- 
tion, “I confessed to you before, that I and many others besides, 
do believe, as you well know, this shall be. But on the other 
hand, I have also signified to you that many who are not of the 
pure and pious faith of the Christians, do not acknowledge this: 
they are called Christians indeed, but are godless, impious here- 
tics, because they teach doctrines that, in every respect are blas- 
phemous, atheistic and foolish, etc.” 

For this correction, no testimony from manuscripts, or from 
history, or of any approved critical authority is given. On the 
mere surmise of Dr. West and others, whose opinions need the 
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alteration of Justin’s text, we are asked to believe that some an- 
ti-chiliast has mixed dross with Justin’s gold. If this is not an 
example of the so-called Higher Criticism, what is it? 

Papias is another writer of the-early Church earlier than Jus- 
tin Martyr. Only fragments of his writings remain, and as 
these are preserved mostly by Irenaeus, these two writers may 
be considered together. Papias belongs to the years 70 to 155 
A. D., and Irenaeus to 120 to 202 A. D. In a fragment from 
Eusebius we learn that Papias taught: (1) “That there will bea 
millennium after the resurrection of the dead, when the personal 
reign of Christ will be established on earth.” 

Irenaeus teaches the same thing and begins the thirty-second 
chapter of the Fifth Book Against Heresies, thus: “Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the opinions of certain (orthodox persons) are de- 
rived from heretical discourses, they are both ignorant of God's 
dispensations, and of the mystery of the resurrection of the just, 
and of the (earthly) kingdom which is the commencement of 
incorruption, by means of which kingdom those who shall be 
worthy are accustomed gradually to partake of the divine na- 
ture (capere deum) (or gradually to comprehend God); and it is 
necessary to tell them respecting these things, that it behooves 
the righteous first to receive the promise of the inheritance God 
promised to the fathers, and to reign in it when they rise to be- 
hold God in this creation which is renovated, and that the judg- 
ment shall take place afterward.” 

(2) Papias taught that the Millennium belongs to the rewards 
of faith, a part of heaven. He represents the presbyters who 
conversed with the apostles as teaching, “Then those who are 
deemed worthy of an abode in heaven shall go there, others 
shall enjoy the delights of Paradise, and others shall possess the 
splendor of the city ; for every where the Saviour shall be seen, 
according as they shall be worthy who see him. But there is this 
distinction between the habitation of those who produce an hun- 
dred fold, and those who produce sixty fold and those who pro- 
duce thirty fold; for the first will be taken up into the heavens, 
the second class will dwell in paradise, and the last will inhabit 
the city ; and that on this account the Lord said, In my Fath- 
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er’s house are many mansions; for all things belong to God 
who supplies each one with a suitable dwelling place, even as 
his word says, that a share is given to all by the Father, accord- 
ing as each one is or shall be worthy. And this is the couch on 
which they shall recline who feast, being invited to the wedding. 
The presbyters, the disciples of the apostles, say that this is the 
gradation and arrangement of them that are saved, and that 
they advance through steps of this nature; and that, moreover, 
that they ascend through the Spirit to the Son, and through the 
Son to the Father; and that in due time the Son will yield up 
his work to the Father, even as it is said by the apostle, For he 
must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet, etc.” This 
fragment is from Irenaeus. 

Here, too, Irenaeus agrees, and quotes Papias in support of 
these views (Bk. v., chap. xxxvi., 2). 

(3) Papias teaches that in the time of the millennium the 
earth will be wonderfully fertile. From the elders, the disciples 
of the apostles, and the elders who saw John he reports them as 
saying, “that they heard from him how the Lord taught in re- 
gard to those times, and said: “The days will come in which 
vines will grow, having each ten thousand branches, and each 
branch ten thousand twigs, and on each true twig ten thousand 
shoots, and in every one of the shoots ten thousand clusters, 
and on every one of the clusters ten thousand grapes, and every 
grape when pressed will give five and twenty meters of wine. 
And when one of the saints shall lay hold of a cluster, another 
shall cry out, I am a better cluster, take me; bless the Lord 
through me.” In like manner he speaks of the grain, and says, 
“Now these things are credible to believers. And Judas the trai- 
tor, says he, not believing, and asking, How shall such growths 
be accomplished by the Lord? The Lord said, They shall see 
who come to them. These, then, are the times mentioned by 
the prophet Isaiah, And the wolf shall lie down with the lamb.” 

Irenaeus also quotes this from Papias and argues that the 
words of Isaiah cannot be applied, as some persons endeavor to 
refer them, “to the case of savage men, both of different nations, 
and various habits, who come to believe, and when they have 
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believed, act in harmony with the righteous.” He admits that 
this application is true, but contends that it must be literally 
true concerning animals, and asks, “If that animal, the lion, feeds 
on straw at that period, of what quality must the wheat itself be, 
whose straw shall serve as suitable food for the lion ?” 

This is the millennium of Papias and of Irenaeus. It is note- 
worthy, (1) That it is not founded on any exposition of revelation. 
The sources of it are the hear-says of Papias at second hand. 
(2) It is not a millennium of means, to do what:the Gospel fails 
to do, extend the kingdom of God over the world, but it is a 
millennium of rewards, the vestibule of heaven, the opposite of 
purgatory, a state of preparation for comprehending the divine 
nature and of being gradually prepared for higher bliss. (3) Jews, 
as such, have no part in this millennium. Irenaeus says: “Now 
I have shown a short time ago, that the Church is Abraham’s seed; 
and for this reason, that we may know that he who in the New 
Testament raises up from the stones, children to Abraham, is he 
who will gather together, according to the Old Testament, those 
that shall be saved from all nations.” (4) The source of this 
teaching is Judaistic. Papias’ description of the wonderful fertility 
of the earth in millennial times, is taken largely from the Apoc- 
alypse of Baruch. Papias was from Phrygia, the home, says 
Neander, of a sensuous religion, and it is supposed he himself 
was a Jew. Thus can we account for the millennium of Papias. 
It came from Jewish sources. While he may have been a pious 
man, he was evidently weak and credulous, and hence his Jewish 
birth and credulous disposition led him to adhere to and adapt 
some Jewish expectations to his Christian belief. Irenaeus was 
also from Asia Minor. He was a pupil of Polycarp’s and be- 
tween Marseilles and Smyrna a brisk trade flourished and mis- 
sionaries came from Asia into Gaul. Thus early Christianity in 
France and in the British Isles is connected, not with Rome, but 
with the cities of Asia Minor. Thus there was a connection 
between Papias and Irenaeus, and in the teaching of these two 
men, we do not have teachings of different parts of the Church 
widely separated, but teachings from a common centre. The 
fact that Irenaeus speaks of the orthodox who did not entertain 
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these millennial views, and has to defend the literal interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah 11 : 6f., shows that the common interpretation 
was otherwise. The fact that he does not refer to Polycarp, his 
master, as holding these views, is another indication that the 
millennium doctrines were not the doctrines of the Church of 
his time. That Irenaeus makes use of these doctrines is quite 
natural. With Irenaeus, the great test of truth is apostolic 
tradition, and that not gathered from written records of the 
apostles’ teaching, but from unwritten traditions that the indus- 
trious gatherers might collect. 

Now writing against Gnostics, who denied in some sense, that 
matter was the creation of the supreme God, it was material he 
_ could use against the heretics and among a rude people, if he 
could find any tradition which implied that material things 
entered into the picture of the bliss of the last times. This is 
the nature of the millennialism of Irenaeus. He gets his ma- 
terialism from tradition and reads it into the Scripture, because 
it served his purpose. In the age in which he lived. with the 
canon of Scripture in such a confused state, and no such thing 
as a formulation of doctrine, it was the best he could do. But 
admitting the millennialism of Papias and Irenaeus to have a 
scriptural foundation, it is then removed so far from the millen- 
nialism of to-day, that there is nothing in common between 
them. In the former case we have a millennialism that marks the 
triumph of the Church, and provides for the gathered host a vesti- 
bule, where for a time, they may abide and accustom themselves 
to the glory that is to grow brighter. In the latter case, we 
have the manifestation of the Church’s defeat and the need of 
other means to establish God’s kingdom on the earth. In the 
one case we have the last scene in the triumphant progress of the 
kingdom of Christ, in the other, the beginning of the kingdom, 
and that kingdom to be successful only in procuring an outward 
submission, which ere long becemes open rebellion, and the con- 
verts of force becoming the victims of summary judgment. 

Tertullian is another chiliast. When he became a chiliast we 


do not know. We do know that in his extant works there are 
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no traces of chiliasm till he had accepted the Montanistic or 
Phrygian heresy. He was born about the year 145 or 150 A. 
D., became a Christian about 186, a Presbyter in 192, a Mon- 
tanist about 199, and died about 220 A. D. His place of labor 
is usually said to have been Carthage, although some contend 
that he was a Roman Presbyter. He is a voluminous writer, 
and one of his writings, now lost, was on the subject, De Spe 
Fidelium. Dr. West describes him as “the master,” from Cy- 
prian’s phrase, and says of him: “Renouncing his Montanistic 
error, (he) still adhered to his pre-millennial faith, and wrote a 
book in its defence, now lost.” Tertullian never renounced his 
Montanism so far as history informs us, and his chiliastic views 
appear only in his Montanistic writings. From Tertullian’s own 
description of De Spe Fidelium, we could scarcely call it a de- 
fence of pre-millennial faith. He speaks of it in the third Book 
against Marcion, and says: “As for the restoration of Judea, 
however, which even the Jews themselves, induced by the 
names of places and countries, hope for just as it is described, 
it would be tedious to state at length how the figurative descrip- 
tion is spiritually applicable to Christ and his Church and to the 
character and fruits thereof, besides, the subject has been regu- 
larly treated in another work, which we entitle De Spe Fidelium.” 
The work may have treated of chiliasm; we know, however, 
that it treated of the prophecies of the Old Testament, and took 
the same view as Irenaeus, that they were to be spiritually in- 
terpreted and applied not to the literal restoration of the Jews, 
but to the blessings God would give to his people through 
Christ. Hence Tertullian’s millennium whatever its character, 
is not the exaltation of the Jewish people, as a people, and hence 
is in no sense allied to the pre-millennial faith of tht present. 
Tertullian describes his faith thus: “But we do confess that a 
kingdom is promised to us on the earth, although before heaven, 
only in another state of existence; inasmuch as it will be after 
the resurrection for a thousand years in the divinely built city 
of Jerusalem, let down from heaven, which the apostle also calls 
our mother from above, and while declaring that our poltteuma, 
or citizenship, is in heaven, he predicates of it that it is really a 
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city in heaven. This both Ezekiel had knowledge of and the 
apostle John beheld. And the word of the new prophecy (Mon- 
tanism), which is a part of our belief, attests how it foretold that 
there would be for a sign a picture of.this very city exhibited to 
view previous to its manifestation. This prophecy, indeed, has 
been very lately fulfilled in an expedition to the East. For it is 
evident from the testimony of even the heathen witnesses, that 
in Judea was suspended in the sky a city early every morning 
for forty days. As the day advanced, the entire figure of its 
walls would wane gradually, and sometimes it would vanish in- 
stantly. We say that this city has been provided by God for 
receiving saints on their resurrection and refreshing them with 
an abundance of all really spiritual blessings, as a recompense for 
those which in the world we have either despised or lost; since 
it is both just and God-worthy that his servants should have 
their joy in the place where they suffered affliction for his name’s 
sake. Of the heavenly kingdom this is the process. After its 
thousand years are over, within which period is completed the 
resurrection of the saints, who rise sooner or later according to 
their deserts, there will ensue the destruction of the world and 
the conflagration of all things at the judgment. We shall then 
be changed in a moment into the substance of angels, even by 
the investure of an incorruptible nature, and so be removed to 
the kindom of heaven.” 

This is Tertullian’s millennium. It is really an extension of 
the day of resurrection to a thousand years, and during that 
thousand years the righteous rise according to their deserts. It 
is also, as in Irenaeus, a part of the bliss of the world to come, 
and so not a millennium of means to bring in the kingdom of 
Christ, but a millennium of triumph to the witnessing Church. 
With it Tertullian joins nothing Judaistic, and hence it has noth- 
ing in common with the pre-millennialism of the present day. 

Commodianus is claimed as pre-millenarian. There is much 
difference of opinion concerning his time. Some assign him to 
the year 250 A. D., and some nearly a century later. The his- 
torian Gennadius describes him as having been “engaged in sec- 
ular literature.” While thus employed he “read our writings and 
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finding opportunity accepted the faith. Having become a Chris- 
tian thus, and wishing to offer the fruit of his studies to Christ, 
the author of his salvation, he wrote in barely tolerable versified 
language, Against the Pagans, and because very little acquainted 
with our literature he was better able to overthrow their doctrine 
than to establish ours. Whence, also, contending against them 
concerning the divine counter promises, he discoursed in a suf- 
ficiently wretched and, so-to-speak, gross fashion, to their stu- 
pefaction and our despair. Following Tertullian, Lactantius and 
Papias as authorities, he adopted and inculcated in his students 
good ethical principles, and especially a voluntary love of pov- 
erty.” 

Concerning the millennium Commodianus teaches: “From 
heaven will descend the city in the first resurrection; this is 
what we may tell of this celestial fabric. We rise again to him 
who have been devoted to him. And they shall be incorrupti- 
ble, even already living without death. They shall come also 
who overcome cruel martyrdom under Antichrist, and they 
themselves live for the whole time, and receive blessings be- 
cause they have suffered evil things; and they themselves mar- 
rying beget for a thousand years. There are prepared all the 
revenues of the earth, because the earth renewed without end 
pours forth abundantly, etc.” 

Commodianus is anti-Jewish, and the millennial kingdom is 
limited to those who “overcome cruel martyrdom under Anti- 
christ.” Antichrist, according to this author, is Nero, raised 
from hell. 

Lactantius is the Cicero of the Fathers. By profession he 
was a rhetorician, a pupil of Arnobius and a native of north 
Africa. Such was the fame of his eloquence that he was invited 
by the Emperor Diocletian to settle in Nicomedia. He did not 
there meet with success, and was reduced to extreme poverty. 
Abandoning the profession of a pleader, he devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. It was at this time, apparently, that he be- 
came a Christian. About 315 A. D. he settled in Gaul and was 
entrusted with the education of the son of Constantine. 325 
A. D., at Treves, he is supposed to have died. He teaches mil- 
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lenarian doctrines. According to Lactantius the term Sabbath 
is derived from the Hebrew word for seven. “The seventh is 
the legitimate and complete number.” The seven days of the 
week determine the revolution of the years. “The seven stars 
which do not set and seven luminaries which are called planets, 
whose differing and unequal movements are believed to cause 
the varieties of circumstances and of times,” emphasize the im- 
portance afd significance of the seven days of the week. “Since 
all the works of God were created in six days, the world must 
continue in its present state through six ages, that is six thou- 
sand years. For the day of God is limited by the circle of a 
thousand years, as the prophet shows, who says, ‘In thy sight, O 
Lord, a thousand years is as one day.’ And as God labored 
during those six days in creating such great works, so his reli- 
gion and truth must labor during these six thousand years while 
wickedness prevails and bears rule. And again, since God, hav- 
ing finished his works, rested on the seventh day and blessed it, 
at the end of the sixth thousandth year ali wickedness must be 
abolished.”—-Divine /nstitutes, Bk. VII., Chap. xiv. 

As the end of the world approaches evil increases. Antichrist 
is then revealed. Contemporaneous with him comes Elijah “to 
turn men to the knowledge of God.” While Antichrist is de- 
ceiving and causing hardship and persecution, he learns from the 
Sibyl, “And then God shall send from the sun a king who shall 
cause all the earth to cease from disastrous war.” Virgil, who 
speaks of the dead being a thousand years in the lower regions, 
and then being restored to life, has mistaken the truth. “The 
dead will rise again, not after a thousand years from their death, 
but that, when restored to life, they may reign with God a thou- 
sand years,” xxii. “Then those who shall be alive in their 
bodies shall not die, but during those thousand years shall pro- 
duce an infinite multitude, and their offspring shall be holy, and 
blessed by God; but they who shall be raised from the dead 
shall preside over the living as judges.” xxiv. 

The last times are near, within two hundred years of the au- 
thor’s date, xxv. The authorities Lactanctius quotes and relies 
upon, are the legends of pagan poets and the declarations of the 
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Sibylline Books. He seems to have followed Hippolytus in his 
speculations concerning Antichrist. The last author supposes 
Christ was born 5500 of the year of the world. He proves 
this from the fact that the dimensions of the ark when added 
are five and a half cubits. This indicates that Christ was born 
when five and a half millenniums had fled. As the world was 
to last but six thousand years the end was near at the time of 
Hippolytus and near or at the time of Lactantius. The former 
author is cited as a millenarian. Perhaps he was. He says 
nothing about the millennium however. He is spoken of as the 
Targumist, the Syrian Targumist. Thus we have the genealogy 
of the whole millennium speculations of the early Church. Wher- 
ever we meet it in the early Church, it is in some way connected 
with Phrygia and Jewish literature. The different writers are not 
so many different men in different parts of the Church, all study- 
ing the Scriptures and reaching the same conclusions. All the 
writers are working at the same material, and improving upon 
doubtful traditions. Thus we have a Jewish millennium modi- 
fied according to the Christianity of the writers. These millen- 
nial hopes attach themselves as readily to heresy as to ortho- 
doxy. The Montanists are millenarians and in the hands of 
Cerinthus the millennium becomes an anticipation of sensual 
gratifications. Its own weight became sufficient to refute it, and 
its disappearance from the life of the Church is not to be ac- 
counted for by the authority of Origen, or St. Augustine, but 
the real piety of the Church, which could not find in the millen- 
nium anything to inspire to holy living and activity in spread- 
ing the news of the Gospel. But looking back upon that early 
time and the millennial hopes entertained, we find, 

1. That the millennium of the early Church, while derived 
from Jewish apocalyptic books, tradition and legends, was for 
the most part Christian, in that it recognized the gospel as a 
conquering force in the world. Out of every conflict the 
Church was to come forth victorious, and the millennium was 
never conceived of as a means of extending the cause of Christ. 
Even Antichrist, of whom Hippolytus and Lactantius speak, is 
successful in deceiving men only by working false miracles and 
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proclaiming himself the Christ, and doing works which for a 
time seemed like works Christ would do. Of no millennium 
of means to extend the kingdom of God farther than the Church 
with Christ in its midst could carry it, did the fathers ever dream. 

2. The Fathers as a class taught that the old dispensation 
had reached its goal, and any millennium blessedness, was not 
for Jews or Gentiles as such, but for believers of every name 
and nation. The children of faith, to their view were the sons 
of Abraham and heirs to all the promises. 

3. The millennium of the Fathers belonged to the other 
world, and in primitive times was regarded as the vestibule of 
heaven, where men might be fitted to comprehend God and have 
a gradual approach to the transcendant glory of his immediate 
presence. 

4. While the Fathers recognized different degrees in glory, 
they do not teach different ways of being saved. They know 
nothing of a salvation by miracles and judgments. They know 
nothing of salvation in a state where there is no temptation, 
nothing to overcome. They are wholly ignorant of “ten thou- 
sand ways of being united to Christ” besides the one way now 
revealed, viz., by the operations of the Holy Spirit, revealing it- 
self in a faith which chooses and follows Christ, and obeys and 
witnesses for him. They believed that Christ walked in the 
midst of the Church, that the Church was founded upon a rock, 
that in its onward march the gates of hell could not prevail 
against it, that the Christ lifted up in the preaching of the gos- 
pel, and in Christian life, would draw the world to him. Thus 
the early Church’s millenarian doctrines were wholly different 
from the millennial expectations of the present time. 

5. In conclusion, it may be said, there is comparatively lit- 
tle of millenarianism in the writings of the Fathers. The quo- 
tations given represent nearly all that is found in their extant 
writings. Only in the case of Commodianus and Lanctantius, 
both of them professed literary men, and in no sense teachers 
of the Church, or expounders of Scripture, has there been con- 
densation of statement. Millenarianism did not really belong 
to the system of Justin Martyr, Irenaeus or Tertullian. They 
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were too earnest in commending the truths of the Gospel to 
men and urging the life it commends to be turned far aside by 
any such speculations. When from the influence of traditions 
or other causes, millenarianism was accepted it took but slight 
hold of them. It was not the germ out of which their theology 
or their life was evolved, but an excresence upon it. Thus it 
will ever be with earnest men. The Gospel, that comes to sin- 
ners as a personal experience, will ever be regarded as the power 
of God unto salvation, and “mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds; casting down every imagination, and 
every high thing that exalts itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing every thought to the obedience of Christ.” (2 Cor. 
10 : 4, 5). 


ARTICLE III. 
APPERCEPTIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


By PRoFEsSOR M. H. RICHARDS, D. D. 


Let us imagine a group of several persons looking at a pic- 
ture. The picture is one containing a number of objects, some- 
what complex in its character. The faces, the relative positions, 
the postures, indicate a definite action. The landscape also de- 
signates time of day and of year, and an especial locality. The 
picture is sufficiently well executed to tell its own story without 
the aid of a title underneath it, unless it be to satisfy the craving 
for a specific name by which to call it when speaking of it. 

The group of observers is diverse in age and intellectuality. 
One, if you please, is but a child, and childlike in understanding. 
Another is adult in years, of ordinary experience and merely 
average education. A third is cultured and refined and thought- 
ful; and a fourth, it may be, is of especial training in art and 
well versed in the history of human events. What will each 
one of these spectators see in the picture, and why will he see 
it? It requires little consideration to realize that what is seen 
in each case will be a something different, and differing by as- 
signable cause and not by accident. 
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The child will have the consciousness of color and form, and 
that grouping together of these in a unity which it has learned 
to call a picture. It might be puzzled to explain why it calls 
one sort of aggregation of colors and forms a picture, and re- 
fuses to consider every sort of confused collocation of the same 
a picture. Nothing is reflective with it! It distinguishes the 
painted resemblances of human beings from those of trees and 
rocks ; it notices the distinctions of sky, earth, water; but there 
is no especial meaning for it in the expression given to any one 
object, and no idea worked out by their relation through all the 
combined objects. A picture, for it, is a picture; and that is all! 

The ordinary adult sees more than this. The sum of his ex- 
periences includes the recognition of thought and feeling by 
means of facial expression, and of intended action through the 
posture and indicated gesture. He may have been observant 
enough to note the season of the year or the time of day, if 
these are strongly brought out in the picture. In a rough and 
general way he classifies the scene as joyous or sad, one of 
pleasure or peril, one of war or peace. The picture pleases him 
or displeases him just as it fits in with his sympathies or is alien 
to them. 

The man of culture and refined taste will see not only a mass 
of color subdivided into various forms, but will much more be- 
hold an embodied idea. He will question that idea, and give 
his verdict accordingly. Noting the intention of the artist, he 
will seek for a correct delineation of it, and even consider the 
right or the worth of its being expressed upon the canvas. A 
certain moral tone will assert itself in his consciousness and 
make itself heard in the final form in which that picture takes 
its place in his mind for memory or recollection. The adjectives 
by which he defines what it is, will express sentiments, emotions, 
spiritualities, rather than indicate appetites or any of the animal 
passions. 

Beyond all these, while sharing possibly in them all, the artist 
who scrutinizes the picture will see technicalities which none of 
the others have noted. Faults or merits in drawing and color- 
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ing will be manifest to him, the shading will be identified and 
judged, success or failure in solving certain difficulties will be 
recognized, and a hundred matters of detail will stand out 
sharply. It may seem strange to him that others do not see 
these things as readily as he does; they are so plain, so palpa- 
ble! He and his kind will argue as to the correctness of shade 
and color: the listener will hear of these as existing in the ma- 
terial world so differently from his own notion of them that he 
will question at last his own eyes, or wonder what sort of vision 
these artistic people have. 

Objectively, it is one and the same picture for all the mem- 
bers of this group; subjectively, it has become as many differ- 
ent pictures as they are differing personalities. If the art of 
painting depended upon any one of them, it would be a quite 
different thing. If the welfare of mankind depended upon the 
art of painting, it would certainly be very variously served as 
one or another of these subjective consciousnesses dominated 
and determined it. They cannot all be right, though all may be 
wrong. There is strong probability as to which of them, even 
if still imperfect, is the nearest approximation to the objective 
reality of the contents of the picture, and the safest and fulest 
authority for those who seek to see all that is to be seen, know 
all that is to be known, and do all that is to be done, that they 
may become all that is becoming. 

But it is time now to ask the question, To which shall we as- 
cribe the several impressions, differing so greatly, produced by 
this same picture upon the several members of our supposed 
group? Is it a difference in the sense-organ, the eye? Can it 
be accounted for by a variation in brain structure? Is it even 
to be solved by more or less keenness or training in the per- 
ceptive power of the soul? This last might produce a Chinese 
accuracy of copying down to the most minute detail, without 
any consciousness of the real thing to be seen, the idea itself of 
the picture. 

It is not a difference as to sense-perception, which, strictly 
speaking, gives us only the consciousness of material objects 
and energies phenomenally, and does not tell us what they are 
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in themselves, or what they mean. Nor does it pertain simply 
to that experience of the joint product of all the senses which 
is called acquired perception, to distinguish it from original per- 
ception, by means of which we infer or judge from the activity 
of one sense what would be the result if some other sense were 
aroused by being in correspondence with the external excitant ; 
as, for instance, we judge by the redness or whiteness of iron 
that it is hot, will burn the fingers. 

The difference is to be found not in perception but in what is 
called “apperception,” the activity of a mind trained to an al- 
most automatic immediateness of recognition and explanation 
to itself of what it sees, hears, tastes, touches, or smells. By 
reason of its education and acquisition, such a mind sees in every 
object the related objects as well. It classifies the object at 
once, and marks its place to all other things in the universe; it 
connects the object thus with the totality of experience and ex- 
plains it thereby. “For every object is as it were a ganglion in 
an infinite network of causal relations—all the influences of the 
universe flow hither to it and make themselves manifest in it to 
him who has the inward eye to discover them.” “The causes 
that have made this object what it is, the future effects of its 
being and acting, the significance of the whole, these are not to 
be perceived, but to be appercetved.” 

The very essence of apperception is then the recognition of 
the relativeness of things, the seeing of things, when seen in- 
dividually, as things related and not isolated. The education of 
the child consists in evoking, fostering, guiding in it this reac- 
tion of the mind upon the occasion of every sense-perception, 
every recall or representation of such an object, every discovery 
of intuitive truth upon such occasion. Thus all our acquired 
knowledge is made to work together to explain the new, to as- 
similate it to the stock already in hand, to reduce it to the pro- 
per scale of importance that it may hereafter act equably as a 
factor in our subsequent judgments. 

It does not require any great amount of consideration to feel 
the importance of an apperceptive training of the intellect. Pop- 
ularly speaking, it is what is spontaneously in our mind when 
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we commend some one for “thinking,” and blame another for 
“not thinking.” In other words, we demand of men that they 
view things in their relations ; and we reprove the child for not 
seeing the consequences of actions, the relation of cause and 
effect, in its very resolve to do, even as it wills to do. We can 
hardly express a more severe judgment upon a fellow mortal 
than to say: “He has no common sense.” Our meaning is that 
he is oblivious of the ordinary relations of things, such as of 
matches and gunpowder; and in a world where everything is 
related to every other thing such obliviousness is a constant 
danger or annoyance to those who cannot rid themselves of re- 
lation to the oblivious offender. 

The part which this apperceptive power, this combined en- 
ergy of perception, recollection, judgment, and the like, plays in 
the world’s history is almost transcendent. It is the prime fac- 
tor in discovery and inventions; it is the active principle in all 
science, which is classification according to relations; it regu- 
lates and perfects the arts, even as these must be scientific in 
their fundamental laws; and it enters into the spiritual life of 
man to adjust his beliefs and arbitrate between seemingly con- 
flicting calls of duty. It gives that just sense of proportion, 
that seriousness of balance, that concentrating of the manifold 
into a unity, without which life, and every theory of life, is but 
a mighty maze without a plan. 

Let it now be remembered that this “apperception” is not 
such an original endowment of the intellect as needs no cultiva- 
tion, as will arrive at perfection without direction of others, or 
that self-discipline which is so doubtful a quantity when left to 
individual caprice, and the importance of education in apper- 
ceptiveness is at once manifest. Why train the perceptive pow- 
ers of the child if no use is to be made of the percepts thus 
enormously massed together: it may become learned but it can- 
not be said to know. Why drill the memory of the child, if it 
is not taught what to recall, and when and why, in relation to 
action? Without this, there can be no resultant wisdom. Why 
culture the judgment unless its pronouncings of agreement or 
disagreement between terms, are firmly related to the things for 
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which the words stand, and these things are known in their to- 
tality of relations? To use this word, it must be order for us, 
not confusion ; and to live our life it must be a cosmos, just as 
well, and not a chaos. 

There .is no difficulty in coming by any number of facts or 
so-called truths. The difficulty is much more to assimilate, 
classify, adjust them in our machinery of living. Our senses 
are operative the major portion of the hours, and are like drays 
unloading goods at the gateways of the mental magazine more 
rapidly than we can stow them away. A man feels the neces- 
sity, again and again, of closing up all these gateways in order 
to get the goods already delivered into their proper places. He 
hardly has a chance to conceive of what he perceives: he “can- 
not see the town for the houses.” 

The difficulty is just as great in regard to those spiritual facts 
which we call truths. Their number also is legion. Each one 
would guide us to some action, some doing or suffering. Their 
voices rise into conflicting calls! They are like the eager pack 
of porters inviting the stream of passengers issuing from boat 
or cars to the rival hostelries of a town. We want to goto a 
hotel, to ##e hotel; but in this chance-medley of clamorous ap- 
peal we are likely to get to none at all, or to the meanest of 
them all. What we need is to get them into relations, study 
them as related, classified, reduced to one and the same scale; 
and then decision and action can readily follow. 

This is not that “making up” of one’s mind which is a virtue 
born of necessity and begotten of ignorance! That is, to re- 
sume the figure just used, to take the first porter that comes, or 
to select one because of some fanciful preference. There is 
enough, sadly enough, of this in the world already ; and it is 
copied, apparently from those lower orders of brute being in 
which “firmness” is frankly called stubbornness. Such will- 
power is sheer wilfulness, weakness of will just as truly as ina- 
bility to make up one’s mind may be. An apperceptive train- 
ing leads to the judicial decision which is so much needed, and 
not the feverish haste or frantic espousal of partisanship, or the 
passionate outcry of those whose feelings have been wrought 
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upon, and who see things for the moment in the red light of 
’ stage effect instead of in the white light of truth and sober re- 
ality. God does not desire the “Deus vult” of the zealot! He 
would have his creature meditate in his precepts and statutes : 
their prayer to him must be, “Give me understanding.” 

For it is precisely in our spiritual life that this matter of ap- 
perception rises into supreme importance, and just here the lack 
of it is too often so woefully patent. ‘My people do not think, 
they will not consider,’ is a repeated lament of the prophet of 
old, reéchoed in bitterness of spirit over and over again by the 
preacher and pastor of to-day. Even where men show consid- 
erable aptitude in thoughtful understanding of the things of this 
life, and trace out their relations with great painstaking, they 
neglect to do anything of the sort in spiritualities. They even 
laud their lack of apperception therein as if it indicated greater 
spirituality, and exalt mere emotion, mere impulse, in the place 
of it. And yet the one thing we need more than anything else 
is apperceptive Christianity, in greater quantity, and higher de- 
gree. 

Let us consider the case! The picture is the Bible, the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, the word of God—which of the spectators ought 
we to be to see it aright? It is a very complex picture, almost 
a series of pictures; and yet its unity is complete, for it sets 
forth the Christ, the Messiah, the God-man, the Son of the 
Father. Christianity is this very thing, a proper understanding 
and acceptance of the Christ of God; and Christianity is set 
forth only in the word. Christ points to that word as that which 
testifies of him. The word itself affirms its own inspiration. 
Believers in Christianity agree that these writings are the word. 
There are no other writings of such authority, of such accep- 
tance; and there is no question which are these authoritative 
writings. The Church has framed the picture against enlarge- 
ment, diminution, or variation. If the question is asked: What 
is Christianity ? the answer must be: Search the Scriptures, for 
they declare it and set it forth. 

Look at this picture! How vast its dimensions! How long 
it was in‘painting! How varied its details; and how various its 
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especial points of interest. What lights and shadows are here ; 
and how manifold and subtle the delineation of the passions and 
virtues, the emotions and sentiments. No one save the divine 
artist could have so guided and instructed the many pencils and 
brushes employed in it under him as to preserve unity and give 
coherent purpose to it. And yet the Holy Ghost has done this, 
touching up his pupils’ work, while not destroying their individ- 
uality, so that out of the many one has come forth. The unity 
of this picture is the Christ! Whoever gazes upon it and fails 
to see this, to explain all its parts by this, to relate them to it, 
and it to them, does not see the very essence of worth that is 
in it; he does not see the divine artist’s picture, but a something 
else, a worthless something of his own. 

Here most manifestly is a need for apperception! To see 
and know all the parts separately is not to know the whole. 
“The sum of all the parts,” as a mere aggregation, is not “equal 
to the whole.” The whole is something more than all the parts ; 
and that something is their relativity which makes a whole out 
of them. Let it be granted, which is granting considerably 
much, that such a part of the whole as Abraham, Moses, David, 
Solomon, Isaiah, be known in itself, or all of them separately in 
themselves, still that is not Christianity unless these are all rela- 
ted so as to exhibit their unity in the Messiah that was to come. 
Even the New Testament is not complete without the Old Tes- 
tament, since Christ did not destroy the Law and the Prophets 
in fulfilling them: both Testaments together constitute the word 
of God, the revelation of the Christ. 

It is just this lack of seeing things in their relations, and of 
seeing their relations in things, which produces heresy and sect 
and false doctrine. No wonder that these flourished in the early 
decades while yet the canon of the New Testament was form- 
ing. No wonder that men trained in all the suggestiveness of 
Jewish traditions or of heathen philosophy found in the word, as 
they thought, that which was only in their own minds. In our 
own day we mark these same results reached after a similar 
fashion. Interpretations proceed out of the heart; and a man’s 
statement of what the picture is and means, tells no little of the 
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man’s own state of thought and feeling. There is but one cure 
for heresy, and that is the common fund of the apperceptive 
wealth of all made available for all, employed and tested by all. 
There is one common despair as to even this cure, and that is 
the conviction of the unwillingness of sinful humanity to take 
the treatment through fear of some detriment to interests per- 
taining to this world only. Meanwhile we can but hope, and 
pray, and study to grasp the full meaning ourselves, and urge 
others to do the same, confident that this is the cure. 

Is it not true that just as the study of the word as a whole, 
the investigation of its parts as related to one another in the 
unity of the whole, has increased among those calling themselves 
Christians, in just this degree they have come nearer and nearer 
together in their common declaration as to the meaning of 
Christianity, and the content of the Scriptures? The multiply- 
ing of names, the continuance of historical denominations may 
disguise the fact, but we are surely to look underneath these and 
ask what men believe, and not what they are called. An ap- 
perceptive study of statesmanship narrows down the differences 
among political parties to but one, or, at most, but several points: 
they agree as to the conduct of public affairs as to all the rest. 
It would surely be strange if clearer vision as to the word 
wrought contrary results among Christians ! 

But Christianity may be considered, indeed must be consid- 
ered, in another aspect, that of a life. The word is not set forth 
for the final cause of knowing, but of becoming, doing. Know- 
ing is the means, doing is the end; and then again doing, experi- 
mental knowledge, becomes a means to better knowing, and this 
in turn to better doing: we grow in grace and knowledge, 
abounding knowledge and judgment work more and more 
abounding love. The law of relativeness must stretch its sway 
over our living, and connect all that we are with all that Christ 
is for us. What he is, must be a suggestiveness, as well nigh 
automatic as may be, determining what we are in all our 
changes, that is, our living. 

Because the Holy Ghost works in us to will and do acceptably 
to God, because we reckon not upon a salvation by works, but 
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confide in one by faith, as did our spiritual father Abraham long 
before the law was given, alters nothing in these conclusions. 
The Holy Ghost works no immediate mechanical changes in 
us: it works by means, through the word. It destroys no re- 
sponsibility on our part to know that word, but rather increases 
it since now it is possible to believe and be saved. How much 
more than ever should I now seek to see the Christ in every 
part of that glorious picture, and understand every part of it in 
its relation to him. Upon my concept of the Christ will depend 
my hiding my life in Christ; and I must get that concept from 
the word. How clearly, distinctly I should get it, not as a thing 
of shreds and patches, but in its completeness, in all its relations. 

Again, what is faith viewed objectively? In any preéminent 
sense it is this same apperceptive consciousness of Christ ac- 
cepted, approved, appropriated. It is a state in which, in pro- 
portion to our ability, this can be predicated of us. It assumes 
our increase in such consciousness, both in quality and quantity, 
as we increase in intelligence and stature. A childlike faith be- 
comes the child, and justifies it; but for a man to appropriate 
his Redeemer no more intelligently than a child, is to raise the 
presumption that he does not care very much about him! A 
child’s love is not as intelligent, comprehensive, as that of one 
who has a matured mind: it can give very little answer for the 
affection that is in it. 

The whole tenor of apostolic exhortation is toward what we 
may well call an apperceptive faith, and not toward any blind 
devotion, ignorant zeal, mere superstition. The apostolic preach- 
ing to the Jew was the setting forth of the relativeness of the 
prophetic word to the Messiah, and of the relativeness of Jesus 
of Nazareth to this prophetic word: the Scriptures were fulfilled 
in him. Paul at Athens builds up his discourse on the only 
foundation there was for such an audience, “the unknown God,” 
and strives to move his hearers by such arguments as had rela- 
tion to the scanty spirituality which existed in their hearts. 
Slow work indeed! Unavailing indeed until the word is pictured 
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to some extent at least and the Christ-concept apprehended and 
put into relation to the needs of the soul! 

It is no argument against this that our faith is imperfect, and 
that the atonement of Christ extends its salvation over such as 
come to him in all their imperfections of understanding, feeble- 
ness of intellect, insufficiency of opportunity, and the like. One 
might as well argue that precautions to retain health are absurd 
since no one can be in perfect health, or that efforts to acquire 
knowledge are useless since no one can know everything. Since 
at best our faith is imperfect, all the more should we seek to 
quicken and strengthen it by every available means: because I 
have not attained, the manifest course of conduct on my part is 
to press forward. 

When we sing, “My faith looks up to Thee, Thou Lamb of 
Calvary, Saviour divine!” what faith would there be in singing 
the words without knowledge of the things for which they stand? 
What does “Lamb,” what does “Calvary,” what does “Saviour 
divine,” mean unless seen in relation to one fact after another, 
one truth after another, in the Scriptures? Unless our “faith” 
has some immediate insight into these related things, sings them 
with the spirit and the understanding, as it enunciates the words, 
what name shall we give to it? Can we presume to call it 
“faith,” in any Scriptural sense, as applied to a rational human 
being ? 

Here is the root of inconsistent living, the practical heresy of 
believers who are “weak in the faith.” They have not suffi- 
ciently apprehended Christ in the word, in the first place, and 
have not made sufficient application of their scanty apprehen- 
sion even, it may be, in the next place. Their Christianity is 
too meagre in its suggestiveness to join in with those ever re- 
curring changes of consciousness which we ca!l temptations, 
and they act consequently without thought, without conscience 
one might say. Increase these relations, strengthen the law of 
suggestion, and you increase the probability of the thought of 
the Christ-relation of your word or deed arising with the ques- 


tion or desire of saying or doing. That is to have what we call 
a “sensitive conscience.” Make “faith” a mere feeling, or a sim- 
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ple sense-perception, or an aggregation of disconnected injunc- 
tions, prohibitions, formalities, excitements, ejaculations, postures, 
whatever you will, and you cannot expect consistent living; for 
that upon which you would base it has no consistency, no re- 
lativeness, no unity. 

The proper test of the various Christian bodies, of their doc- 
trines, worship, and methods, should be based upon this standard 
of apperceptive probability. That is, it should be based upon 
the reasonable presumption as to the degree of apperception 
they will produce as to such related knowledge of the word, and 
related application of the word to daily life. As they are strong - 
in the Christ idea, and rich in the Christ life, they most certainly 
outrank those weak in the one and meagre in the other. Mere 
worldly activity, the mere bustle of organization, the mere en- 
listment of numerous recruits because of the generous bounties 
offered, mere popularity through shrewd adaptation to human sin- 
fulness, or tactical skill in trimming the sails to the breeze of the 
moment, none of these unspiritual standards should enter into 
any serious claims of comparative standing in Christianity. 
That some persons do base their judgments and make their com- 
parisons upon such standards, shows once more how familiarity 
with Bible and Church may exist without any real acquaintance 
with either: we may buy and sell for years with men whose 
homes we never enter, whose inner selves we never know. 

The “temporalities” of church life and church organization 
have a charm for many whose living shows no spirituality, at 
times even a low degree of morality, as sad exposures demon- 
strate. Business is business, whether for church, state, or self; 
and men of business tastes are almost as easily interested in the 
business of Church as that of state, or even of self. It is a 
mistake to suppose all business is undertaken just for gain; the 
fascination is the engagement in it, and the gain only the proof 
of success, the vindication of skill. So, too, social disposition 
may oscillate between a prayer meeting and a ball room, simply 
because of the society in both of them. And there are men 
and women so fond of hearing themselves talk that time, place, 
and topic are indifferent: such are as ready “to lead in prayer” 
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as to harangue in politics, or in anything else, with as little 
spirituality in the first as in the last. The more apperceptive 
the standard of Christianity, the more readily you eliminate all 
such from any respectable suspicion of being great Christians, 
leading members, exponents of the faith; and the more you 
eliminate them the fewer stumbling blocks you leave in the way 
for the “little ones,” the least among those truly brethren. 

We do not desire to institute any comparison here between 
the Lutheran Church and other followings, but some considera- 
tion of our apperceptive standing is as natural as it is desirable 
for ourselves. It is made the more readily because, in the main, 
one need not go back of our church standards, our confessional 
writings, to ask what, after all, the Lutheran Church is: our 
congregations and pastors are very generally, what their confess- 
ions would declare them to be. This is not the case with all 
“denominations!” Some of them stand to-day toward their con- 
fessions as the pound sterling of this year’s money does to the 
ancient and original pound; or, to keep the illustration more at 
home, as the silver dollar of to-day does in value compared 
with the same coin when it was the proud peer of a dollar of 
gold. 

The Lutheran confessions are extremely apperceptive in their 
tone and concept. Honest reception of them demands a thorough 
study of the word of God as a prerequisite. They are not to 
be accepted in themselves but as related to that word and con- 
forming fully to it. There has been, as we all know, much con- 
troversy upon this very point of what is a proper form of sub- 
scription to them, the essential distinctness of which has been 
the guarding of confession through such subscription to the 
whole word of God as related in every part to the Christ set 
forth therein in the entire revelation made of him as divine and 
human, as one and inseparable in person, as present by his own 
might, and not localized, not dependent upon the faith of the be- 
liever. Such conceptions are possible only where the word has 
been studied in its relativeness; and where views quite plausi- 
ble in themselves have been corrected and adjusted by the im- 
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mediate suggestion of their relation to other declarations of the 
Scriptures. 

The summary of teaching set forth “in plain form” by Lu- 
ther, as the minimum that the child or the lowliest layman 
should acquire, discloses the same spirit and purpose. It has 
nothing to say about external form and government, but every- 
thing about that which centres around “faith,” the relation of 
the Christian to Christ. It implies a glad hearing of the word; 
it proclaims the Law as a schoolmaster to lead to Christ ; it sets 
forth what Christ teaches as to creation, redemption, sanctifica- 
tion; it strengthens and directs the hands of faith stretching 
forth to receive grace; and it lays that grace in the divinely ap- 
pointed means within them. It does not encourage a man to 
look to God to work out his salvation while he remains indiffer- 
ent; nor does it embolden a man to work out his own salvation 
of his own strength and wisdom while God remains indifferent. 
The supreme prominence it gives to the word, and the sacra- 
ments as set forth in the word, shuts up the believer to that 
word for all the sources of strength and enlightenment; and 
shuts him off from immediate ecstacies or mere bodily exer- 
cises. 

The Lutheran Church is peculiar in its position as to this. It 
is a Church whose shibboleth is difficult to formulate in any 
terse battle cry which may appeal to partisan passion. It is 
convenient in dealing with the men of this generation, averse to 
much thinking, and especially to spiritual thinking, to have some 
such short rallying cry: but these shibboleths never tell “the 
whole truth,” and often cannot claim even to be “nothing but 
the truth.” Perhaps it is as near to it as one can come to say 
that ours is the Church of the Means of Grace! But that re- 
quires too much apperceptive understanding to make it a war 
cry for the thoughtless multitude. The spiritual child of Luther 
must be trained up in the word or it will soon stray from the 
fold, not knowing the priceless worth of its own household. 

The Lutheran pulpit, where it has been trained according to 
these ideals, and, as a matter of fact, very generally, adheres to 
the word: the sermon is a something which is to grow out of 
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the text in its relation to the context, and in the relation of this 
again to the whole word. The man who makes a text a mere 
motto, or who takes its wording in a sense foreign entirely to it, 
or who does not “stick to his text,” is not thought highly of, 
even if he is lavish of rhetorical pyrotechnics or original in witty 
coruscations. Not the new, but the true, is the requirement. 

It would be strange indeed if one could not go about gleaning 
exceptions to the outcome of antecedent probability as to these 
marks and tendencies. Even where Lutheranism is massed to- 
gether in the old world it has had little opportunity to sift its 
seedwheat and sow according to its liking. And in this new 
world its neighbors have sown broadcast and many of their 
seeds have lodged in our acre and sprung up with those of our 
own planting unto the harvest. But a good test, and a fair test, 
is to take the longest length of time and the greatest breadth of 
contemporaneous being, average facts and truths, mark out ten- 
dencies, and determine the general drift. We do this in other 
things, and we should do it in this matter also. And judging 
and concluding thus, we claim by these tests that the Lutheran 
Church is an eminent form of Apperceptive Christianity. The 
signs of the times are indications, joyous to us all, of a mighty 
current of steadfastness in the faith, of common determination 
to find unity of agreement in the whole counsel of God; and 
not politic union in things indifferent, deeming the form of the 
chalice more precious than its contents. 

May we not rest confident that the trend is general in this 
same direction, even if it be not manifest. There are currents 
which move slowly, as that of the glacier, the ice river, but 
which are demonstrably currents. The very form of attack 
upon Christianity which would bid the word divide its suprem- 
acy with authority and reason must draw increased considera- 
tion toward that word. That ingenious and insidious repudiation 
of the word which would find the word within the Scriptures 
only, and not affirm the Scriptures to be the word, as identical 
in contents, must evoke renewed study of the relativeness of 
each part to every other part. Surely it will be felt more than 
ever that it is the whole word, or no word at all. Equally will 
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men realize that this word must stand before the inward eye as 
an organic whole, not as an aggregation of isolated facts and 
truths. 

May we not equally confide in the logical result of such an 
apperceptive consciousness of the word? Surely it must be a 
life adjusted likewise, proportioned, symmetrical. When these 
things come to pass, they will be the shooting forth of “the fig 
tree and all the trees,” and we may say to one another: “The 
kingdom of God is nigh at hand.” Apperceptive Christianity 
is the only instrumentality whereby the amiable hope of the 
many who have sought to realize their pious wish by following 
up impracticable paths, can eventually be attained,—the wishful 
hope of seeing all believers constituting one fold to the eyes of 
the world, even as they are one holy Christian Church in his 
eyes in whom and through whom they have become the com- 
munion of saints. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE WASHING OF REGENERATION, 
By GEORGE U. WENNER, D. D. 


Questions that have been discussed for ages, in relation to 
which churches and schools have assumed a definite position, 
are not easily approached with open minds. The reiterated use 
of doctrinal or technical terms produces even in honest minds a 
certain degree of prejudice. Some of these terms have not even 
a legitimate origin or a recognized standing, but, like counterfeit 
coin, they nevertheless secure a certain degree of currency. 

A witty fellow once upon a time fell upon a word that rhymed 
with transubstantiation. This he said is the doctrine of the Lu- 
therans. It was one of those limpid words, which, through the 
association of ideas, could easily be retained by the memory 
and it presently became one of the stock phrases of theologians 
who get their information at second hand. The absurdity of 
the doctrine which it taught, if the word may be said to teach 
anything, was at once sufficient to close the mind to a fair con- 
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sideration of the question. Its inventor thus did more to dis- 
credit the doctrine of the conservative Reformation on the sub- 
ject of the Lord’s Supper than if he had written a whole sys- 
tem of theology or had worsted Luther in the debate at Mar- 
burg. 

So too with the doctrine of baptism. The term regeneration 
has acquired a fictitious meaning. It is frequently confounded 
with conversion. In the ordinary popular discussions of this 
question, it very soon becomes evident that people mean the 
self-conscious act of the mind and will in which man turns back 
to God, although this bears about the same relation to regener- 
ation that the full-grown fruit does to the seed from which the 
tree sprang. 

To many minds the term “baptismal regeneration,” although 
it has a legitimate pedigree and a valid Scriptural significance, 
conjures up nothing but thaumaturgical operations, incantations 
of magic. He who believes in it is himself a relic of the Mid- 
dle Ages. In the columns of the Review it is not necessary to 
plead for an open mind. There are no barnacles on the boats 
of its readers, and here at least it is not difficult to secure plain 
sailing. 

Few subjects have had a more interesting or more intricate 
dogmatical history. It is not an easy task to study the pa- 
tristic positions, the Augustinian standpoint the discriminations 
and the definitions of the Reformers, down to the latest opin- 
ions of Schleiermacher and of modern Protestantism. But a 
brief glimpse at the chief divergencies must be taken. The So- 
cinians of course are the ultra Protestants. To them baptism 
is only a ceremony, retained, if at all, for aesthetical purposes 
only. To the Reformed after the manner of Zwingli, there are 
no “means of grace,” and baptism is merely a sign of joining 
the church. 

While this bald view is rarely met with in the subsequent de- 
velopment of Reformed theology, it has found strong support in 
the Anglican Church, the mother of the Protestant Episcopal 
denomination in this country, if we may take the Thirty-Nine 
Articles as its distinctive symbol. The Twenty-seventh Article 
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says: “Baptism is not only a sign of profession and mark of 
difference, * * but it is also sign of regeneration whereby 
they that receive baptism rightly are grafted into the church 
* * faith is confirmed, and grace increased by virtue of prayer 
unto God.” All this is purely Zwinglian. Yet a singular in- 
consistency appears in the development of Anglican church- 
life. Through the mediation of Hermann, the Lutheran arch- 
bishop of Koeln, the English Reformers obtained a translation 
of Luther’s baptismal: office of 1526. This excellent Lutheran 
manual has been incorporated into their prayer-book, and with 
slight modifications is now universally used in all Anglican 
churches. As all of their members have the prayer book and 
hear the baptismal office, and but few of them ever read the 
Twenty-seventh Article, the errors of the latter have been to a 
great extent counteracted by the teachings of the former. The 
Lutheran view has had considerable influence in English the- 
ology, particularly so during the present century. 

But the noblest of all the Reformed confessions, as related to 
this subject, is that of Westminster. It stands on broad Scrip- 
tural ground when it says: “By the right use of this ordinance, 
the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited and 
conferred by the Holy Ghost.” Unfortunately, the force of this 
statement is weakened by its concluding clause, in which the 
benefits are limited “to such as that grace belongeth unto,” that 
is to the elect. Nevertheless the principle has been correctly 
stated, only its application is limited. 

Of the Reformed Churches in general it must be said that 
they regard baptism merely as a symbol. The grace of God 
and salvation are not conferred by it. Regeneration is not con- 
nected with it, and takes place later in life. If they followed 
their doctrine to its logical conclusion, they would repudiate in- 
fant baptism, as some of their churches have done; and these, 
the so-called Baptists, are the only adherents of the Reformed 
faith who are consistent in their views of Baptism. 

In this article an attempt will be made to present as briefly 
and clearly as possible, the doctrine of baptism as it is taught 
Voit. XXVI. No. 1. 8 
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and believed by the adherents of the Confession of Augsburg. 

Luther’s Catechism says: “Baptism is not simply water, but 
it is the water comprehended in God’s command, and connected 
with God’s word.” This is evidently a popular setting of the 
Augustinian dictum: “Accedit verbum ad elementum et sacra- 
mentum fit.” It represents a wide-spread conception. The 
view need not be pressed as of fundamental importance. It is 
simply an illustration of the manner in which very great and so- 
ber intellects endeavored to state the general idea of the objec- 
tive and saving character of the ordinance. 

As to its benefits: “It works forgiveness of sins, delivers 
from death and the devil, and gives everlasting salvation to all 
who believe what the words and promises of God declare.” 
The Augustana says that the grace of God is offered by baptism. 
The dogmaticians declare that it is a ceremony commanded of 
God, accompanied by a promise. The object is to effect in men 
the work of salvation. With adults the word precedes and in 
that case baptism serves to seal and confirm the effect of the 
word. 

The magna charta of baptism is Matthew 28 : 18-20. “All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations by baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost: and by teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you all the days, 
even unto the consummation of the age.” Of this text it has 
well been said that all the ancient creeds are but the periphrasis 
or working out of the baptismal formula. 

Four things are indisputably taught by these words: All na- 
tions are to be discipled; the means are baptism and teaching ; 
the agents are those who themselves are disciples; the Lord 
himself is ever present with them with his divine authority and 
power. 

Discipleship is not mere apprenticeship, but fellowship be- 
tween Christ and those whom he has redeemed. But there can 
be no fellowship between Christ and the unrenewed man. “Or 
are ye ignorant,” says Paul in the sixth of Romans, “that all we 
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who are baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? 
We were buried therefore with him through baptism into death: 
that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory | 
of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life.” “He 
who is baptized,” says Bengel, “puts on Christ the second Adam; 
he is baptized into a whole Christ, and so also into his death, 
and it is the same thing as if, at that moment, Christ suffered, 
died and was buried for such a man, and if such a man suffered, 
died, was buried with Christ.” 

But how can these things be? The question of Nicodemus 
is still the question of the ages. Woe unto us if God’s word 
merely demanded regeneration and baptism were merely a sym- 
bol signifying the washing away of our sins. The record of 
our sin is to be found on every page of the Bible. “Conceived 
in sin,” “shapen in iniquity,” “born of the flesh,” o@pa ris 
Capnos, O@pma 17)? apaptias, “receiving not the things of the 
Spirit of God,” “by nature the children of wrath.” With such 
characteristics, are these the people, who, with perhaps a little 
outside encouragement from God or good people, are neverthe- 
less able to attain to the spiritual life. If so, they do not need 
regeneration. The very reason why we need regeneration is 
the reason why we cannot by conversion, or any other human 
act of ourselves attain unto it. 

The answer of the Scriptures is that Christ is the life of the 
world. The work of the Spirit whom he sends is not merely 
to bring men to Christ but chiefly to bring Christ to men. 
Only thus do they become his disciples when the Spirit brings 
Christ to them in all his fulness in the acts of repentance and 
faith which he works in them, giving to them only what he re- 
ceived from Christ and what has already existed in him and had 
been secured by him. 

The means of communication with men are those that have 
been appointed by Christ. They are the divine-human word 
and the divine-human ceremony. Each of these is effective in 
its own way and both have the seal of his appointment. 

Of the ceremony of baptism, nothing can be clearer, as to its 
objective and sacramental character, than the testimony of Scrip- 
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ture. In all of Paul’s more solemn epistles, in which he speaks 
of himself as an apostle, he mentions it expressly, in the more 
familiar letters he presupposes it. 

It is “the laver of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” Titus. Through it “we have been buried with Christ 
into death,” Romans. “Wherein ye were also raised with him 
through faith,” Colossians. “As many of you as were baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ,” Galatians. It is “for the re- 
mission of sins” and for “receiving the gifts of the Holy Ghost,” 
Acts of the Apostles. In short everything that constitutes a 
person a saved person is ascribed to baptism as its effect. 

That the same effects are also ascribed to the word does not 
invalidate the argument, and the relation of the two, the word 
and the ceremony to each other will be considered later. 

The passage in the sixth of Romans, showing the relation of 
baptism to the new life is very important in enabling us to de- 
termine the nature of discipleship. The disciple is one who has 
been planted together with Christ, revised version, united with 
him ; it is more than any translation can fully express, it is 
ot upurTot, it is connate. One writer translates it connaturati, 
engendered together; it is endowed with the same nature to- 
gether with Christ. As in Christ’s words to Nicodemus: “Ex- 
cept a man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

Is there anything here to indicate that baptism is merely a 
symbolical act? No one denies that baptism has such a signifi- 
cance. But in such passages we are clearly taught that there 
is a ceremonial application of grace, an actual conferring of sal- 
vation. If it were merely a symbolic act, Paul’s argument 
would be of a different character. He would have said, “Shall 
we continue in sin? God forbid. In baptism we have assumed 
a moral obligation to cease from sin.” But that is not what he 
does say. He speaks of a completed act, a thing accomplished 
in baptism. In both directions indicated in the outward act of 
baptism, the dying unto sin and the rising to the new life, the 
work is done. The baptized person is alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ the Lord. “What baptism demands that it effects, 
what it signifies that it is!” 
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The significance of this argument is made more clear when 
we recall the fact that Christ himself had a double baptism. 
The first, in Jordan, was typical of the second; necessary indeed 
to fulfil all righteousness, but only important because of the 
typical relation to that other and real baptism of which Christ 
said, “I have a baptism to be baptized with: and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished?” And in regard to which he 
asked his disciples, “Are ye able to be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with ?” 

In that baptism, namely in the death and resurrection of 
Christ, our redemption was accomplished once for all. Hence- 
forward the work of the Church consists in carrying out the 
Master’s royal edict to disciple men by the use of the means 
which he has ordained. The means are baptizing and teaching, 
these two. 

Both of these means, we have seen, are effective in introducing 
men into fellowship with Christ. And since both are ordained, 
and to both are ascribed the same effects, what is their rela- 
tion to each other? It cannot be that in any given case we 
may take our choice, using the one or the other as we may deem 
‘most convenient. Nor can we suppose that by using both, the 
use of the one increases and strengthens the use of the other. 
Nor have we reason to believe that a double or increased use of 
the one means, say of the word, renders superfluous the use of 
the other, the ceremony. 

In seeking to answer these questions the dogmaticians use a 
beautiful expression which may describe the relation between 
the word and the ceremony. The former they call the word au- 
dible, the latter the word visible. But even this does not fully 
describe the difference. For both are still on the same plane. 
He who sees the promise has no special advantage over him 
who hears it. And yet the peculiar characteristic of the cere- 
mony, the so-called sacrament, is that it applies to the individ- 
ual what is otherwise offered to all. It was a glorious gospel 
when Christ said “Go and show John those things which ye do 
hear and see: the blind receive their sight.” But to the blind 
man over whose eyes Christ spread the clay, that clay was an 
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individualized gospel. The difference must be sought in the 
appointed means themselves. Each has its natural and peculiar 
significance and each finds its complement in the other, while 
the precedent use of the one or the other must be determined 
by the nature of the case. 

At this point it becomes necessary, in a parenthetical manner, 
to introduce the subject of infant baptism in order that anti- 
paedobaptists may not be excluded from an unprejudiced con- 
sideration of the subject. 

The practice of infant baptism is not based upon the assump- 
tion that children were baptized in the New Testament. It can 
not be proved that they were. Nor can the contrary be proved. 
The oldest documents do not oppose the idea that the children 
of Christians were baptized as well as proselytes. Most proba- 
bly they were. The contrary is highly improbable. On reli- 
gious grounds the rite of circumcision would justify it. Aside 
from that, the unity of the family, which was a dominant orien- 
tial idea, would alone be a potent argument in favor of the prac- 
tice. Nevertheless we have no interest here in the question of 
historical usage. We do not recognize in the Church of the first 
century the right to fix the norm for the Church of the nine- 
teenth century. We care not so much about what the practice 
was, as about what it should have been. We should practice in- 
fant baptism even if it could be clearly proved that not one infant 
had been baptized in the first century. 

The practice of infant baptism is based upon scriptural teach- 
ing as to the nature of baptism and the nature of little children. 
Little children need regeneration just as much as do adults. 
This no one will dispute. Are they capable of receiving it? 
Who can doubt it in view of the Saviour’s assertion that of such 
is the kingdom of heaven, and that adults must become as little 
children before they can enter into the kingdom of heaven. It 
is true they have not faith in the same sense that adults have it. 
But what is the saving faith of Scripture? Is it a product of 
our own thought and will? Is it not everywhere that which 
has been wrought by the Divine Spirit? Wherever it is found 
it presupposes that humility of spirit, that receptivity of heart 
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to which adults must first return, but which childen have by na- 
ture. With adults grace must first conquer the heart. In chil- 
dren there is no active opposition to be conquered. Of the 
Forerunner it was said, “He shall be filled with Holy Ghost even 
from his mother’s womb.” 

Nor are children excluded from the right to be baptized. They 
too belong to the nations that are to be discipled. And for the 
very reason that the means of teaching are not applicable to 
their case, the other means must be used. That is the only 
door that is open to them. He that shuts it renders himself 
obnoxious to the Master’s protest: “Forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

And why should we reject that which God has accepted. 
For he himself has set his seal upon this institution inasmuch 
as the Church has been called, gathered and enlightened through 
this means as in no other way, and in ten thousand times ten 
thousand cases do we evidently behold the regenerated life in 
those who were thus baptized in infancy. 

After this diversion we return to the question of the relation 
of the word and the ceremony to each other. In the nature of 
the case one finds its complement in the other. In the case of 
adults who have been regenerated by the word, baptism neces- 
sarily follows, otherwise an essential condition of the Christian 
life has not been fulfilled. For, if this passage in Titus has any 
reference to adults, it implies that they attain something in bap- 
tism which they had not obtained through the word. In the 
case of infants, the teaching is an essential condition of the de- 
velopment of that life which has been divinely conferred in the 
ceremony. In the case of adults the personal surrender to Christ 
in repentance and faith precedes baptism. In the case of in- 
fants it follows. Perhaps the physical processes of conception 
and birth and their relation to each other may help us to form 
a notion of these spiritual relations. _ At the same it must be 
admitted that these are mysteries which the subtlety of human 
understanding strives in vain to solve. 

Speaking of regeneration, Dr. Pusey says: “We know it in 
its author, God; in its instrument, baptism; in its end, salva- 
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tion, union with Christ, sonship to God, ‘resurrection from the 
dead and the life of the world to come.’ We only know it not 
where it does not concern us to know it, in the mode of its op- 
eration.” 

We must not overlook the practical bearings of this doctrine. 
The first question in regard to any doctrine must be: “Is it 
true?” But without irreverence we may also ask: “What is it 
worth?” It must be conceded that there are dogmatical diffi- 
culties which have never been sactisfactorily solved. But it may 
also be claimed in regard to this doctrine that its Scriptural basis, 
its recognition of Christ as the life and the light of the soul, 
make it a safe foundation for the development of the Christian. 
life. 

Its opponents regard it as the mark of a formal religion and 
of an unspiritual church. The tree must be judged by its fruits, 
they say, and the fruit of this doctrine is seen in the Christless 
lives of those who have been brought up under its teachings. 
We admit with unspeakable sorrow that we are constantly placed 
upon our defence by such arguments, we also recognize much 
that is superior in the spiritual life of churches to whom this 
doctrine is a hard saying. At the same time we cannot admit 
the full truth and justice of the criticism. The argument seems 
to be, “The Germans believe in baptismal regeneration. Most 
Germans do not go to church, many of them are infidels, and 
some of them even drink beer. Judged by its fruits, this doc- 
trine cannot be good.” 

We answer, it must not be forgotten that very much of the 
present religious life, or rather irreligious life, of the Germans is 
not the fruit of this doctrine. An enemy hath done this. What 
you see is tares and not wheat. For a hundred years the dom- 
inant thought in pulpit and cathedral was not Lutheran but 
rationalistic, even Socinian. Even now, not all is Lutheran that 
bears the name. We disclaim responsibility for all who do not 
honestly carry our flag. 

But we ask, does such a doctrine invite security and impede 
spirituality ? Does it take away the sense of personal responsi- 
bility ? 
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Who of the army think you will fight the more bravely, the 
uniformed camp-followers, or the one who has already received 
from his king the decoration of the iron cross? 

So far from making secure, it dedicates to a life-long conflict. 
It looks not forward to the conversion that is to take place in 
the dim future or backward to the experience of the past. It 
demands a daily conversion. It teaches that “the old Adam in 
us should, by daily sorrow and repentance be drowned and die, 
with all sins and evil lusts; and, again a new man daily come 
forth and arise, who shall live before God in righteousness and 
purity forever.” 

Nor does the doctrine preclude that deep experience which 
the prodigal enjoys who has again reached his Father's house. 
While it teaches that it is possible for a man to grow into the 
Christian life without ever knowing the time when he was not a 
Christian, such experiences are not ordinary. The believer in 
baptismal regeneration may also celebrate that bridal hour of the 
soul when it sings: 


**To those who fall how kind thou art, 
How good to those who seek. 

But what those who find? Ah! this: 
Nor tongue nor pen can show; 

The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but his loved ones know. 


Voit. XXVI. No. 1. 9 
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ARTICLE V. 


GOD IMMANENT, AND THE INCARNATE WORD. 
By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Pua. D., D. D. 


It is essential to our conception of God that he owns all 
things, that all physical and moral forces are immanent in him. 
All worlds are his, and all that those worlds carry through space, 
conspicuously whatever in them displays a quality of being 
most like his own. We delight in the thought that everywhere 
over these cosmic masses, swimming in immensity, the stately 
steps of man are witnessed, and that the highest product of 
creative energy is represented in him—that, indeed, God made 
the inert ponderable masses, with the view of putting on them 
a creature, whose distinction it should be, that he can think and 
love. 

We speak clumsily on such matters, I know—with an em- 
barrassing perplexing limitation in the unavoidable anthropo- 
morphism of the words we must use. God owning things; God 
having a proprietary right to the works of his hands,—clearly 
these awkward figures of rhetoric can do no more than limit the 
vast idea that rests with sufficient vividness on all minds, of the 
inherent, organic, immanent relation of God to the universe 
which he inspheres. 

Happily there is a corrective element in the lame phraseology 
we are obliged to use, as if there were a tacit agreement between 
the mind and its crippled formula, that, always, there should be 
laid on its shoulders but the merest moiety of the stupendous 
burden there is to be borne. “The work of his hands’”—we 
have clearely said what we did not intend. He does not work 
with his hands; our stammering representation has put him 
aloof from the things he has made, and yet there is the utmost 
unanimity and good-will between the mind and its staggering 
phrase. The inadequacy of language in ail this high range of 
thinking is self-confessed—in the same way as we look into the 
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sky, and talk familiarly of it, when we know that there is no 
such thing, but rather immensity on the blue border of which 
the wandering vision has been stayed. Doubtless the inade- 
quacy of human language has its correlate, and furthermore its 
origin, in the conscious impotency of the mind itself, when strug- 
gling with all that class of ideas in which the infinite is involved. 
We are so bound in thought by the analogies of the physical 
eye, as to shrink back from that which presents no outline or 
limits round which the eager intellect may feel its way. And it 
is the fashion of our time to discourage all effort, and all anxiety 
of mind, with reference to everything—all subjects of inquiry — 
that cannot, at least, be proximately defined. 

This were bad, considering, first, that it cannot be done, and, 
second, that it is just in that direction that human yearning most 
uneasily craves. Conscious short-coming is not simply a stim- 
ulus to effort, but it has always been accepted as a pledge and 
prophecy of something beyond. Out of what vista does dis- 
covery come, if not from a point far over the hills of our child- 
hood, and from horizons ever widening with the march of mind? 
Moreover, how ruinous to the hopes of man, and the deeper 
springs of his aspiration, to expunge divinity from the whole 
range of his terrestrial experience, and then drop the pall of 
nescience over every dream he may have of the undiscoverable 
beyond. Short-coming is one thing, and hopeless incapacity is 
another; the one incites to opportunity, the other shuts a door 
upon emptiness, and calls the groping spirit of mana fool. The 
one asks help to see—like the dying poet crying out for “more 
light ;” the other is enamored of darkness, and blows with the 
bitter breath of malice on all the candles of God, shining hither- 
ward from the crypts of the worlds. 

But why is it, that we so readily divorce God from his works 
—put him on the outside—and prefer to see the worlds that 
spin from his fingers roll on of themselves. It might be said, 
conventionally, that the natural man—meaning thereby the man 
who lives and revels in the nature-realm of his being, without 
thought of an opening sky above him— is not Godward, and is 
content, morally, and for ends of carnal comfort, to omit or es- 
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cape the disturbing idea whenever he can. That is true, but it 
is an answer to our inquiry from a tribunal of conscience to 
which we have not appealed. All men, of whatever moral tem- 
per, are liable betimes, to drop heedless!y into the delusion of 
an absentee God, tortured, mightily, and intellectually harrassed 
by it, because they would not have it so, and falling, oftentimes, 
because of its persistence, into the despairing persuasion that it 
is the outcome of an inherent limitation of the human mind. 
You cannot be conscious of an ever-present God—therefore do 
not try—against this evil counsel some assuring word of phi- 
losophy or religion must come to our aid. 

Much is gained when we have clearly indicated where the 
difficulty lies. In general we are confronted with our infirmity 
in two directions, first, in nature, where there seems to be too 
little will, and then in man, where there seems to be too much. 
It is with mathematical precision that the stars keep in their 
courses, and the law of necessity, or the spring of self-active 
forces, seems to have the whole material universe for its eminent 
domain, running out from its central furnaces in the sun, to the 
farthest vibrating atom of the pendant worlds. Where mathe- 
matics are incumbent things are not free, whereas it is essential 
to our conception of God that he shall move through immensity 
with untrammeled feet. The old Hebrew singer, speaking of 
the “free spirit” of God, and that other, of his brooding over 
chaos in the free origination of the cosmic masses that shall carry 
life on their bosom—have simply voiced the inalienable instinct 
of the human mind in entertaining the thought of God. But, 
confessedly, on looking on this inert bulk of a world, laying the 
hand on it—its banks of clay, its rocks, its dust—it does not 
much respond to any intrinsically worthy conception we are 
wont to entertain of God. Nor is there much advance on this, 
when we look on organic life, pulling itself loose, in a manner, 
from the fetters of gravitation, and getting power to move above 
the fixity of the everlasting hills. Trees, and animals, not even 
the majestic march of mighty populations of men, can, in any 
wise, take the place of God in our gropings, nay, it is with diffi- 
culty they suggest him as having his abode and chancery other- 
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where. It is not impossible for devout people and philosophers 
to work themselves into a mood of that kind—and the mood is 
a lofty one—to see God, or have a sense of his presence, in the 
perennial miracle of the vital forces about us, but it is something 
that does not fall spontaneously in with our habits of thought. 
These trees, these waving fields of grain, these fowls of the air, 
these busy men, neither singly nor in the aggregate, may put 
themselves congenially, and with satisfied fulness, into the place 
of the human idea of God. All over this region there is a lack 
of liberty, and the intrusive sense of the dominion of force. 

Could there be stronger evidence of this, than in what has 
happened to the scientific men, who have completed their form- 
ula of reality with the conception of force—impersonal force— 
the universe all that, and nothing else? Going out into nature 
in any direction, with appliances to reduce the grosser forms of 
things, and throw search-lights down the hiding-places of the 
distant and obscure, they have been able to report nothing, seen 
or conceived, that can be called by any other name than force. 
Streaming all round their pathway, thousand fold, running to- 
gether and diverging, leaping and scintillating, are the myriad 
forces constituting the sum of things, and merging at last into 
what may conveniently be called the Prime Force, the unem- 
braceable All, the matrix of the worlds. It is a vast matter, 
but they have no notion of calling it God. It is, however, the 
utmost the mind can do, and if it will not stand for God, why— 
then—dismiss the idea of God. It is something to be noted 
down, that no most ardent materialist has ever proposed his All- 
Force as an equivalent or substitute of God—as meeting the re- 
quirements of that idea as it lies on the human soul—rather, 
he sees that the idea of God, if it be not a whim, must be sought 
for on the other side of an impassable gulf. All this goes to 
show that there is a valid human difficulty in seeing God in the 
natural world, and that scientific research and formula will not 
repair the breach. 

But going up higher, may we not have better success in a 
region where the distinctively human quality has a province all 
its own, and the free man, as in the oldest of anthropologies, 
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may image and implicate a free and omnipresent God? As- 
suredly here the poets and philosophers have found their Olym- 
pus, and have seen, or dreamed they saw, the divine splendors 
breaking all round the sky. Man is godlike—we say this, when 
there would be a conscious incongruity in speaking after that 
manner of the mightiest sun-globe that burns in space. Bulk 
and brains are at opposite poles, and it is always after the anal- 
ogy of the living man, flashing an original creative energy from 
his brain, that we speak of God. He must in some sense be 
man-like, rather than star-like, or sea-like, though, doubtless, in 
his bosom he must always carry the stars and the seas—other- 
wise the idea, however much emblazoned with the light of 
kindling worlds, must go. Confessedly, now, there can be no 
God purely of bulk, with energies running on forever and fixedly 
in astronomic grooves, and having no range of freedom in what 
he does. In that case, it were not He but It—or, what is the 
same thing, the virility of the idea, its freshness, its consistency, 
its essential significance is gone. So then, clearly, if we are to 
find God at all, we must climb up over a vast scaffolding of in- 
ert worlds, and effect, somehow, an appreciative opening into 
the central mystery of human life. Something deserving the 
title of a creative force, lives somewhere in the human frame, 
and we have the indefeasible feeling that as we get near to this, 
we get proximately near the inner shrine of the increate life of 
the world. To do something, to face an alternative, with power 
to turn this way or that, to come down seemingly from nowhere 
upon the muscles of the hand, say, now flaccid and inactive, 
and by creeping into the fingers, move them to their subtle 
magic, and to ends far beyond the scope of the compulsory in- 
stincts—this is the godlike quality in man, and from of old this 
has anchored the mind of the world upon God, going, as it 
were, by direct intuition, from the image up to its essential arche- 
typal source. The mind, lifting itself on the ladder of its own 
freedom, has mounted up to God—is not that enough ? 

And yet it is just at this point, just in the heat of our self- 
consciousness, when we promised ourselves to be nearest our 
God, that, to speak in paradox, he reveals himself as farthest 
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away. The old doctrine, “man in, God out,” becomes intensely 
and crushingly real, when we look directly on that quality in 
the make-up of man which most assimilates him to God—his 
freedom, his having some space in the realm of being exclu- 
sively to himself. In so far as he stands on the merest inch of 
isolated, self-controlling energy, his tenure, in whatever way we 
may consider it, is essentially a//odial in its character—his own 
—since joint occupancy in a realm of that kind is no more con- 
ceivable, than that God should be held as doing that which the 
accountable man himself has done. The burglar that robbed 
the bank, and murdered the cashier—it would not do to say that 
God did that, though, visibly, the whole catalogue of physical 
processes involved in that adventure, except one finest jot of 
self-determination in the case, were automatic movements, going 
on, not of themselves, but certainly in no respect by human op- 
tion or will. All the vital chemistries were active at the time, 
the myriad forces at work in the heart, and lungs, and brain, 
and all the finest net-work of tissue, moulding the powerful arm 
of the man, with which he dealt the deadly blow —forces, if not 
running of themselves, then by a power within them, that we 
cannot otherwise think of than as the impulse of God. But we 
can never come to believe—spite of the strutting challenge of 
the materialism of our time—that God lifted that bloody hand—- 
or irresponsible force, if we must accept the substitute—or, that 
anybody else than the perpetrator is to be credited with the 
deed. 

But clearly the alternative opens out “a patch of ground” in 
the universe of being, where we seem to be compelled to look 
in upon a spot that is vacant of God—where the free man must 
preempt the space, or not be free. This is an old difficulty, the 
stubborn, insoluble riddle of the metaphysics of all time. And 
often enough, the great ones, in their confusion, or perhaps in 
their reluctance to leave a problem they cannot solve, will coax 
themselves into the belief—absurd on the face of it—that the in- 
dividual man, as, likewise, the inert worlds, do in some inexpli- 
cable manner stand outside of God. God has thrown the out- 
ermost rim of things so far downwards and outwards, that sec- 
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ondary causes, and agencies more or less isolated and free, are 
delegated to do his bidding there—he himself, meanwhile, in 
some way of actual transcendence and fact, holding himself aloof. 

In the case of man, who seems to stand alone in his freedom, 
the theory of an outside God is cautiously commended, on the 
ground that the territory thus isolated is infinitessimally small— 
contracting more and more as science goes on widening the do- 
main of invariable law, as if the fact of isolation were to be 
measured by square and rule. A little here is altogether equiv- 
alent to an infinity of much, for to be safely outside of God, 
for the briefest moment of duration, or for the barest point of 
being that can be shadowed in the thought, is to be none other 
than God. If God is out at any single point of being, however 
conveniently small, then there is a gap there, an ontological hi- 
atus, that is fatal to the whole order of the world. Moreover 
the territory invaded by this fallacy is not small, and, indeed, 
can never grow less. Here, specifically, is the despair of science. 
For, having gone far and labored hard to extend the dominion 
of law, these industrious workmen have made no inch of pro- 
gress in besieging the human will. They are not even bearing 
that way; they are groping in a direction in which the thing is 
not found. 

But let us think for a moment of what this infinitessimal jot 
of factitive capacity must imply. What can it not do? See- 
ing the heroic confidence and sublime self-devotion with which 
it drives on in a career of ever widening conquest, suffering no 
most formidable difficulty to remain long in its way. Genius, 
in the sense of easy comprehension of nature’s secrets, and the 
timely mastery of her forces, when the clamor of necessity is 
shouting that way, seems always a spring of self-generated re- 
source, and the miracle that is thrown upon the throbbing world, 
the product, purely, of the mighty brain that brooded over its 
task. The laboratories of our day are teeming with miracles of 
this kind, and the utilities are taking to themselves the whole 
prestige of our wonder-working age. The utilities—that is the 
working of a thousand wheels in tireless revolution in the ser- 
vice of man—subtle forces, such as electricity, and magnetism, 
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and others we have not yet learned to name, going and coming, 
on speedier errands than if riding on the wings of the wind— 
these may well fill up and crowd the horizon of the public 
thought of our time, because of the imposing spectacle they 
present. The product of all this, the physical comforts and 
general well-being made to abound, through these agencies, in 
our busy cammunities, come in but sparingly for our gratulatory 
gossip, considered along side of the inventive thaumaturgy that 
gave these agencies place. 

In all this—and it is a field imposingly vast—we seem to see 
the isolated individual bending over his task—the inventor alone 
with his apparatus and his thoughts, awaiting the favored mo- 
ment when he may throw his noose over the escaping energy, 
and draw it into the service of man. But it is the inventor that 
absorbs our wonder, unless, perhaps, we consent to divide it up 
between him and the subtle force he has succeeded in drawing 
into his toils. God seems out of view. Neither the inventor, 
nor we, the curious multitude that have come to look on, may 
assert a conscious turning to any discernible deific quality in the 
work done—the roar of furnaces, the driving of wheels, a net- 
work of rails engirdling the world, light gleaming, as it were, 
from a thousand man-made suns. It is the glory of man, his 
skill, the marvel of his mind that engages us, and farther than 
this if we attempt to go, we seem feeling our way with groping 
hands in a limitless domain of impersonal force. To call this 
God, or to accept it in any terms of equivalence for the idea, 
would be to try over again the ill-fated experiment of the high- 
sounding systems of our day—seeking the living among the 
dead, and building an altar on cloud-wrapt promontories beet- 
ling o’er the abyss. Better turn the other way, and think to 
find the God we crave in the personal mind-force, or some im- 
posing aggregate of it, that marches through the centuries, and 
chains the elements to its chariot, and is out on the planet, and 
reasonably we may suppose, on all the rocky worlds that roll in 
space, fashioning them in conscious mastery and self-mastery to 
ends within itself. Only, there are two insuperable objections 
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to this; First, mind-force moving in a mass, and with propor- 
tions however vast in the limitless aggregate of the on-flowing 
years, is nevertheless, as compared with the brute immensities 
it is marching to conquer,—the waste places of the universe 
which it never can reach—a very little thing, too hopelessly re- 
stricted in compass to be reckoned a God. Second, it lifts itself 
—this Humanity God—so high above the current of our mor- 
tal years, in such isolation of withdrawing quality as to drop out, 
quite exclusively, all reciprocal warmth of conception which in- 
heres indissolubly in our idea of God. It becomes impersonal— 
something over us, like the atmosphere that closes in the world, 
and so but a substitute, somewhat more plastic and clastic, for 
the brute immensities upon which it moves. 

And so the pendulum oscillates. In the region of mind-force 
we come nearer our God, it is true, but are doomed to see it 
swing off, on the one side, into the august aloofness of the un- 
feeling and unfatherly aggregate—a piled up fumulus of mind, 
from which the glowing life of the individual has exhaled—or 
on the other, into that confounding mystery of the free isolation 
of man, where, as before hinted, he seems to stand for the mo- 
ment alone, his God being nowhere, or clearly on the outside. 

We come now to an unsuspected difficulty—still within what 
appears to be the factitive resources of the human mind. Man 
is distinguished as the creature that talks, the one being alone 
from whose lips the articulate, thought-burdened word goes forth 
on the air. Language, considered as articulate intelligence, is 
the distinction of man. Of all the animal creation, he alone 
stands upright, and coins his breath into volatile thought. The 
“qord’—that epitomizes all other human resource, and is the 
first and chief achievement of the creative faculty, which on any 
reckoning, lifts man infinite leagues above the brute. To roll, 
and twist, and modulate the thought principle through the air 
channels of the physical body, ringing the vocables over vibra- 
tory reeds in the throat, and cutting them into significant surds 
and sonants with the supple tongue and lips, until across the in- 
terval the ear catches the wisdom and eloquence of a soul that 
otherwise were brutishly dumb—this is, by all odds, the high- 
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est product of the creative skill of the free man, if, indeed, it be 
ultimately a thing of skill at all. We are apprised of the long 
and acrimonious controversy raging round this point—as to 
whether human language, the articulate, intelligible vocable, is 
the invented product of some social necessity of man, as his 
clothing is invented, his instruments of art and industry, the tent 
or house in which he lives; or, whether there is not some deeper 
origin for it, in the organic structure of the thinking mind, so 
that we hear the articulate word coming up from the mental 
deeps always and inseparably with the articulate thought, which 
is the note of difference between the mind of man and the irre- 
flective thought-movements of the brute. Is human language, 
as summed up in‘the articulate word, and as set over against 
the indeterminate cry of the brute or the bird, an artificial pro- 
duct—the mute man making the discovery, after a time, that he 
could wing his intelligence on the facile phonetics of his animal 
voice—or, does the mind of man, as distinguished from the 
mind of the brute, inherently, in its thinking, advance by meas- 
ured postulates, steps of reflective self-reckoning, as the meas- 
uring inch-worm loops up its hind feet to the point the front 
ones have attained, the word coming of necessity at the precise 
moment the postulate plants its foot >this is the question that 
has so long divided our philologians into hostile camps. 

The controversy concerns us now, only as illustrating the 
trend of scientific speculation away from the ex deo conception 
of the whole system of things under which we live. It is pretty 
uniformly conceded that language, with its implications of a dis- 
tinct mind-process that has no clear analogy among the brutes, 
presents the most formidable obstruction to the evolution form- 
ula, now so unanimously accepted by scientific men, as the law 
underlying all laws in the ongoing of things. Stumbling else- 
where, perceptibly, this noted forgnula is especially hampered in 
the presence of the human word. It comports best with this 
theory, that there should be no breaks in the ascending links of 
animal life, no leaps, no gaps, no chasm, over which it would 
not be possible, at least, to throw a conjectural bridge. But the 
breach here—between the indeterminate cry of the brute, and 
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the intelligible, articulate utterance of the man, even if the dull 
monosyllable mark the limit of his linguistic skill—the breach 
here is most difficult to span, since, for ages and ages, no brute 
in closest domestication with man, has made the slightest ap- 
proximation toward the free use of the syllabled word. I can 
talk with my dog in language which he understands, and he 
answers back in language which I cannot mistake—but he will 
never be able to frame a sentence, or utter a single word, which 
in itself—alone—would warrant the presence of the “free logic” 
of the human mind. There is a discrete difference there, a 
boundary line, which we are strongly inclined to suspect was 
laid down in the primitive order of things—how, where, why, 
we may not venture to tell. Presumptively that boundary line 
fences off, in essentially non-interchangeable provinces, the two 
kinds of mind—of the brute and the man—just as the ether 
and atmosphere may crowd each other in open spaces, but never 
venture to “swap off” in the midst. 

Now we must respect, and indeed reverence, the largest, sub- 
limest generalization that science has ever made, being the out- 
birth of an effort—unquestionably heroic and commendable— 
to see the law of continuity running, without let or hinderance, 
throughout the entire sum of things—rightfully suspicious, also, 
of any reported interference from without. The great formula 
is not essentially godless. The most sanguine advocates of it 
have not set out, with atheistic purpose prepense, to throw down 
the Christian’s God from his place in the heavens, and blot him 
out from the clear-visioned horizon of the Christian’s faith. 
Simply this law of evolution, operative everywhere within the 
legitimate range of scientific research, is—the only thing in view, 
and the only thing they have to report. The jog of environ- 
ment, like the blow on the mineral solution that sends it into 
crystals, throws up forms of i@creased powers of endurance, and 
fitter adaptation to the unfriendly forces among which they must 
move. And so it is observed that creation, in so far as science 
can lay hold of it, is a long line of variations, the simpler forms 
shooting up into the more complex, through slow aeons of im- 
perceptible advance forever—no deific power thrust in, at any 
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stage of the process, either to help on, or begin anew. It were 
wholly bootless to call the process itself God; and to go back 
of the process to find a personal God, would be to abandon the 
formula in the act, and attempt that which the canons of science 
peremptorily forbid. Thus God, for the consistent evolutionist 
is behind a cloud—out of view—not within the range of things 
with which he has to do, and with him, the worst that may be- 
fall, is to keep closed lips on the subject, or shut it up deliber- 
ately in agnostic gloom. 

All this suggests his prevailing attitude toward the human 
word—resenting, rather, the theory, that it should come out of 
a mind of discrete elevation above the physical mouth that gives 
it vent. It makes an enormous difference, as bearing upon his 
all-conquering law, whether the word floats down from above, 
or bubbles up from below—evolution, in the latter case, having 
some chance of credit in the premises, in the former case, none. 
Let the man invent his word, under stress of necessity, as in 
any other contingency crowding in upon physical need—that 
will be his factitive capacity brought into play, in which, as we 
have seen, he stands alone, or, at least brings into exercise no 
power that cannot be shown to be congenially embraced within 
the evolutionist’s list. Inventing under necessity a word—not 
finding it in some essential distinction, in kind, of the human 
thinking that was possible only by the aid of the word—that 
way of getting the word, as we get our food, by absolute man- 
ufacture, will comport well with the creed of the evolutionist, 
and leave no opening for the dread shadow of supernaturalism 
to creep in. But find the roots of language deep in the soil of 
human thought—albeit you must open again the doors of me- 
taphysics supposed to be forever closed—and there comes in 
upon you, with the discovery, a sense of something quite above 
the range of material law—perhaps the mystery of the human 
mind itself, the self-consciousness that implicates the conscious- 
ness of God, unless the great philosophers have, in like manner, 
been mistaken in this. 

If there be any doubt as to the conventional origin of the 
word, falling as a vocable from the lips of man, there can cer- 
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tainly be no hesitancy, as to the wholly artificial character of the 
alphabetical symbols, with which the word is speedily impaled, 
to keep it from flying away. Confessedly these are arbitrary in 
themselves, and they represent the widest range of varying 
phonetics, all over the world. The Babel of tongues, the hum 
and chatter of a thousand dialects, shifting and changing almost 
with the veering of the wind, and dropping into letters under no 
discoverable law of inherent connection, or binding affinity, be- 
tween sign and sense—all this has the appearance of surrender- 
ing the realm of language to the ordinary agencies and forces 
which are at work in the material world. Especially as we seem 
to have with us the drifted survivals, from pre-historic times, of 
the stages of evolution through which language. has passed— 
the root stage, for example, a language of monosyllables, spoken 
by swarming, immobile populations in south-eastern Asia—the 
agglutinative stage, an advance toward grammatical coherence 
in the art of gluing the roots together, as among the vast Mon- 
gol tribes of the Ural and Altaic mountains—culminating in the 
intricate inflectional apparatus of the Indo-European tongues, 
made by the fusing of the roots—all these are lying before us, 
with an almost articulate message that they have worked their 
way up, by the same law that developed the crust of the earth, 
and peopled it with organic forms from the amceba to the man. 
Evolution lays a confident grasp upon the linguistic domain, and 
so, to that extent, as elsewhere, gives no hopeful evidence of the 
presence of God. 

When, however, we speak of the conventional or artificial ori- 
gin of language, we are not allowed to think of art, in its old 
time sense of the free use of means— it is art, as when jostled 
by a rushing team on the street crossing, “on the one side of 
you, and the grip of a policeman, on the other, you seek to ad- 
just yourself to a position of safety as between the two—in this 
way the evolutionary philosophy finds an easy solution for all 
the aforetime puzzling on the so-called “factitive capacity,” or 
free energy of man. We must learn to resolve all voluntary 
power into a subtle reflex, and then to see all things differentia- 
ting—from flocculent star-mist, on through ponderous worlds, 
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and the more and more complex forms of organic life, and the 
thousandfold efflorescing of mind—by means of the jostling of 
one thing upon another, and the primordial motion that presides 
over it all; just as, with old Democritus, the happy jumbling of 
his atoms built up the world. No interference from without— 
for, so far as the eye of science reaches, there is no without from 
which to intrude. Now if the human word is dropt also into 
this atomic whirl—as, indeed, it must, if evolution is the all-in- 
clusive law of all things—then it is easy to see with what lack 
of countenance science will hear the news of an “inspired word,” 
a word, that is, into which the eternities have breathed—the real 
veritable phenomenon of a “sacred book.” 

Ardent scholars in philology, working through Christian mis- 
sionaries, were not long in discovering the universal presence 
of religion, as an elemental force in human nature, to the ends 
of the world. All races, the lowest down in the scale of hu- 
manity, have it, a craving to get on sympathetic terms with the 
august Power that moves about them, in tempest and in calm, 
with terrible majesty over the sky, and often with silent swaying 
among masses of men, to issues of fortune, apparently, both 


-beneficent and malign. Among all these, the learned inquirer 


is compelled to note the early and uniform appearance of the re- 
ligious leader, and his inspired word, the priest, the prophet, the 
intermediary, who professes privileged access to the inner mys- 
teries of the unseen and the occult, and reports back to men, in 
oracular utterances, what in his moments of ecstasy he has seen 
and heard. These utterances the attending scribe catches and 
records, and thence, aggregating through the ages, and from far- 
thest back, dimmest, prehistoric years, there are the sacred books, 
the great ethnic scriptures, representing in greater or less eleva- 
tion of the religious consciousness, the “inspired word.” Little 
profits it to have the names of the favored ones, through whom 
the eternal wisdom was lodged in the written speech of men— 
their lofty function has this one inner verification—if verification 
there be—that they caught their message in moments of ecsta- 
tic abnegation of self. The message is all. The soul of the 
prophet was simply the vibratory instrument through which the 
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supernal wisdom breathed its inspirations on the grosser air, to 
be caught and concreted at last on the printed page. 

We are now prepared to see the special danger, coming in 
from philological sources, and under the lead of materialistic 
maxims, that must waylay the critic when he turns in serious- 
ness to the “inspired word.” What does the phenomenon 
mean ?—a Bible, a sacred book, say this one, immediately at 
hand, which all scholars agree in calling the Book of Books. 
In most general terms, it is a resort to the experience of men to 
find God, when the vision of him through all other media has 
practically failed. God was not in the whirlwind nor the earth- 
quake, haply he may be found in the still small voice—in that 
region of the human soul where its distinctively human and di- 
vine affinity is proclaimed in the issuance of the “word.” The 
prophet goes up into the cloud-enveloped mount of God, and is 
there “alone with the Alone,” and out of his holy silences 
speaks, or sings, as he is moved by the influences coming in 
upon him from the other world. But what other world ?—our 
critic is inclined, either covertly, or audaciously, to inquire. The 
whole matter lies there—exactly the thing that so stubbornly 
eludes his quest—God—the other world—quantities he must 
find here, or otherwise they are as zero to him. The eccentric 
man—an epileptic, no doubt,—may have dreams and visions in 
his ascetic solitude, and, because of his austerities and recog- 
nized moral elevation above his fellows, become to them a high 
spiritual oracle, in all matters unerringly related to their highest 
well-being in times present and to come, and yet those dreams 
and visions may have no foundation in fact—may be a “baseless 
fabric” woven from the hectic aberrations of a fevered brain, be- 
lieved in earnestly by the prophet, and leading to good, but 
nothing more. Why not? Do we not in this way account for 
all the marvels of the pagan mythology, the dreams of Cassan- 
dra, the Pythian rapture, the divinations of the Roman haruspex, 
the seership of the medicine-man in his primeval woods? Con- 
fessedly the Koran was born of a mood of that kind, and the 
Book of Mormon can be credited with no higher source. The 
Vedas, the Zendavesta, the Shu-King, the Nirvana ecstasies of 
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Buddha—the alleged jet of supernaturalism in all of them, the 
orgiastic illumination out of which they are severally represented 
as having burst upon the world—why may not this all be reck- 
oned down to the eccentric exaltation of the human mind, mov- 
ing, nevertheless, within the well-ascertained limits of natural 
law? Even Christian Biblicists look upon the ethnic scriptures 
in that way—accounting them good and lofty for the amount of 
spiritual truth discoverable in them, but giving them no credit 
for contact with the eternities, as Moses, the Hebrew Lawgiver, 
found with Jehovah in the Mount, or Elijah in the awful cavern 
of Horeb, or John, the New Testament prophet, on Patmos’ 
fiery isle. On the other hand the critic, approaching the Chris- 
tian Scriptures from long stretches of arid philological wastes, 
and under strong traction from the dominant scientific formula 
of our time, is inclined to put all Bibles in the same category, 
making them, every one, the progressive product of the higher 
religious musings of the more gifted and devout spirits, as the 
ages go along, but with no accredited supernatural access of 
God to the minds of men. It were well, indeed—God, not 
coming clearly to view in the natural world, to have him shine 
in upon the rapt intuitions of prophet or scribe, and make his 
revelations, well-attested, from thence—well, indeed, but does 
the Christian Bible meet the case? This momentous question 
indicates the scholarly religious crisis of the times in which we 
live. 

Now, manifestly, on the face of it, this Semitic Bible, claim- 
ing no priority in the order of time, no right of antiquity as 
having dropt down first, so to speak, from the lowering skies, 
when the gates of Eden were closed—claiming nothing of this 
it is nevertheless seen to be, in some recondite particular, of in- 
finite spiritual elevation above all other books of its kind. The 
learned world concedes this in advance; and now our task is to 
grasp, proximately at least, the recondite particular that gives 
this Book its pre-eminence, and authenticates our conception of 
it, as, in a unique sense, the breathings and broodings of the 
Spirit of God. 

VoL. XXVI. No. 1. 11 
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Observe, first, in the absence of all claim whatsoever, of any 
kind, as set up by the Book itself, on its own account, we are 
left at liberty to ply it with all sorts of tests consistent with an 
honest purpose to see what is in it, what real contribution it 
makes toward lifting up the mystery of our human life and des- 
tiny, the common theme of all the sacred books that are extant 
in the world. What is in it—that differentiates it from all other 
books of its class, so that these others embody, as it were, the 
gropings and religious achings of men after God—feeling after 
God, if haply they might find him—this, God actually found 
and consciously in their embrace ? 

Observe the comparative absence of the orphic element, the 
frenzied rapture of the tripod, that mood of mind that voices it- 
self in hymns. There are some lyrical outbursts in the Old Bi- 
ble, none in the New—the Psalms, there sounding oftenest like 
the roll of thunder in the sky, and the cry of the prophet like 
the voice of many waters, or the clamor of a “lonely city sacked 
by night.” The rhapsody of affluent imagery characteristic of 
the oriental scriptures, often incongruous and grotesque, and 
dropping in prodigal richness from every singer’s lips—there is 
nothing of this in our old Bible, no hymnings as of sad pro- 
cessions filing through lowly vales, and drowning their distresses 
in song. There is here, almost alone, though we come tardily 
to see it, a sublime efos, nay, rather, the majestic march of a 
providential history, in continuous spiritual self-identity, until the 
great event at which it aimed has had time to mature. It is 
history—all these pages, turn them onward, from the first to the 
last, from the exiles of Eden, on to the descent of the Spiritual 
City, as foreseen by the prophet in the flaming heavens of the 
apocalyptic dawn—history past, and history to be, concentering 
the world’s chronology round the one transcendent event “to- 
ward which the whole creation moves.” If in this history the 
prophets have a mission, or the preacher, or the moralist, or the 
retailer of dogma, it is all manifestly tributary to the right or- 
dering of events, to the keeping of the currents in the high 
channels the great God has cut for them in the flowing years. 
In like manner, clustering about this history, and helping it on, 
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were the splendors of a ritual the most imposing and deeply 
suggestive the world has ever known, all—advisedly let us say 
it—carrying in its bosom a specific historical forecast of the 
coming event, at the date of which its meaning and glory must 
perish like a cloud. 

Now holding on to this—to what we have said of the human 
word lifting the man infinite leagues above the brute, and to 
what we have characterized as the disabling infirmity of the ma- 
terialistic formula that dominates the linguistic science of our 
day—-poisoning its critical activity, as it flows round our sacred 
books, we, the craving, groping world, having turned in that di- 
rection to find our God—let us furthermore assure ourselves of 
the historic verity of this all-incumbent Bible event, the appear- 
ance of the Incarnate Word here on our earth, in tangible hu- 
man shape, by adverting to a wonderful matter, not history, not 
of the chosen channels in which the providential history flowed, 
but the very consummate flower of human philosophy among 
the Greeks. Coming to think of it profoundly, we are startled 
by the coincidence—that at the feet of the Babe in Bethlehem 
the Hebrew annalists and Greek philosophers should meet, the 
philosophers having discovered the point in the human mystery 
where the divine may intrude,—if, indeed, the divine may ever 
come into apprehensible nearness to man. It is the Jogos they 
have found—the Word—we may well pause to think out anew 
the meaning of that term, which marks the limits of the theistic 
gropings of the acutest minds of the ancient world, and was un- 
consciously the key to the incarnate mystery, swinging wide the 
door of the manger in which the young child lay. 

We must bear in mind that one of the biographers of our 
Lord—the one of deepest religious intuitions—takes this term, 
the “/ogos,” the “Word,” whether from the Alexandrian Theoso- 
phists, or from some source nearer at hand, and makes it stand 
in his sublime Proem for the creative self-determination of the 
inscrutable God, moving at the heart of things as they float out 
in the visible heavens, and becoming in due time incarnate in 
the flesh. “In the beginning was the /ogos, and the /ogos was 
with God, and the /ogos was God; and all things were made by 
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him, and the /ogos became flesh”—the Word thus manifesting 
the Inscrutable in creation first, then preéminently and assuredly 
in the divine-human figure whom we may confidently call the 
Incarnate God. With the Greeks, from Anaxagoras on to Plato 
and the Stoics, and then, nearer the event itself, preéminently 
with Philo, the contemporary of our Lord, it was “Reason,” a 
universal mind element, they had found in the universe, vovs— 
for beyond all question the vows of Plato, in the Zimaeus, is es- 
sentially the Aoyos of Philo—nevertheless an abstract something, 
not wholly alive, a kind of dim immanent divine which they felt 
to be the essential creative soul of the world. We note, how- 
ever, that they gave it a name at the precise point of conscious 
introversion in which they found it, where the “word” emerges, 
where articulate intelligence first coins itself into sound. There 
was Reason—the “Word”—for them a dim, impersonal, sense of 
the immanent God, the utmost the subtlest intellects of the 
world could do. Now it is the key-note of the Johannean gos- 
pel that this immanent, creative, energy becomes incarnate in 
the Nazarene, concreting and impressing upon the religious con- 
sciousness of the race the reality and all-pervasiveness of the 
life of God, a truth in every other quarter, as we have seen, 
but hesitatingly and confusedly announced. 

It would seem, then, a most seasonable service to the halting 
theologies and Bible-mongering of our times, to emphasize this 
Johannean rendering of the person of our Lord, as the Incar- 
nate Word, expressing the immanent reason and life of all 
things, as any ordered word of human speech will express the 
like qualities of the human soul. Down on the human level, 
within actual sensuous limits, and touching our mortal estate 
at all points of its tenderest intellectual and spiritual needs, the 
Incarnate Word comes; and looking at it, pondering it long, 
holding it fondly within our embrace, we shall have no difficulty 
in discovering in it the creative fountain of life and light to the 
world. The Christianity of John is still one step—an enormous 
interval, indeed,—-in advance of the Christology of our day, 
asking specifically that he, the wandering preacher of the Holy 
Land, who antagonized evil in its corporate stronghold, and in 
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one tragic hour vanquished the Prince of the power of the air, 
shall be accredited with ends of larger cosmic significance than 
would be exhausted in the spiritual deliverance of a race—a cre- 
ative function, namely, which, as in the old Arthurian legend, 
will find the Christ in all the stars. With this book of John be- 
fore us, we can be satisfied with nothing less—unless, indeed, 
we keep hugging our scholastic sterilities in stolid self-satisfac- 
tion to the end. 

Let us try this—a simple experiment, requiring no theolo- 
gian’s learned store, or critic’s practiced skill—let us pass the 
great Proem on, and drop it down, over the whole wondrous 
three-years’ doings of the public life of our Lord. Observe the 
effect. The Creator seems to be moving on our planet with 
his divinest energies in reserve. His miracles, which often 
enough in these days are dextrously cut from the living tissue 
of his ensemble, as an excrescence adhering to the otherwise 
matchless picture of the ideal Man—lasting over, and clinging, 
from the gloomy demonism of his unhappy time—these mira- 
cles, as we must now see, get a creative significance as falling 
from the fingers of the Incarnate Word. His touch thrills with 
the forces of life crowding in from all the stars,—distinguished, 
transcendently, from the pseud-miracles of that and all subse- 
quent time, by exhibiting instantaneous and consummate mastery 
of all the subtlest forces that lie in the bosom of the natural 
world. His touch upon the blind eye kindles the opaque retina, 
as suns are kindled in the heavens, meaning by this reiterated 
miracle, not only that he gives spiritual enlightenment to the 
darkened soul, original and underived—a prerogative belonging 
only to God —but, specifically, that the light that floods the em- 
pyrean is his, the very stars themselves being for him the thou- 
sandfold eyes of cherubim, looking out always upon the azure 
space. 

And so in every other case—his miracles are but the apoca- 
lypse of the immanent God, as was sublimely asserted in this 
logos-doctrine of John. Their distinction is, they are creative, 
and not simply restorative—they involve the power that abides 
in the sifting sun-light, and the restless wind, and the silent 
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chemistries that weave at the loom of slow time, building up 
planets, and peopling immensity with teeming worlds. Take 
any of them—at random, if you choose—diseases of every va- 
riety he cures with his word, furnishing on the spot the incon- 
tested evidence that the cure was complete, meaning, as every 
one must see, that the subtlest springs of physical life and po- 
tency are responsive to his touch. He takes the slow processes 
of nature out of their revolving cycles, and, swifter than the wea- 
ver’s shuttle, speeds them to their result—as, for example, chang- 
ing water into wine in the eye and hearing of all the wedding 
feast. Why not ?—the blood of the vintage is his, on all the 
vine-clad slopes of his own and every land. Further than this, 
in the desert of Batiha, if hungry thousands are to be fed, the 
creative resources of all the harvest fields of the world are with 
him there, and the moving markets, and the manufacturing fires, 
—~all represented in the little parcel of the basket-boy hover- 
ing in the crowd—these he can instantaneously multiply on the 
invisible trays of the air, until the thousands are filled, and a su- 
perfluity is gathered up from the sward. Why not?—in him 
was life,” the life of every stalk of wheat, of every fish that 
swims in the sea. 

Further than this, if the elements sometimes sweep in on us 
with destructive violence, raging from the four winds, and toss- 
ing the helpless fleets on a wrecking sea, and prostrating cities 
and forests in their devastating track—image, O* how impressive, 
of the fiercer storms that embroil and confound the moral world 
—at such times it is more than philosophy, more than science, 
more, I may venture to say, than the meagre gospel upon which 
the men of our time are satisfied to feed—to look, and see the 
hand of the Master lifted in the tempest, and speedily all the 
foam-capped billows drop into a quiet sea, and sing in a sum- 
mer lullaby to the shore. Or, on that night when the winds 
were too much for the skilled crew on a foundering bark, and 
their sail was smitten and the rigging gone, to see the Master, 
in the fitful brightening of the heavens, walking on the sea, and 
pressing the watery floor as it had been the grassy knolls of 
Olivet—the sea, and the night, and the sailors growing calm at 
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the sound of his assuring voice—certainly there is all here, in 
those hands and those feet, that there is in any sea, or in any 
most limitless expanse of the farthest sky. 

Finally, if the shadow of death, moral and physical, falls round 
the fleeting generations of man, with the manifold evil and suf- 
fering that nestles in the gloom—disease, the rendings of vio- 
lence, the madness and mockings of misled multitudes under 
headway of the leadership of bloody men, the mystery of in- 
iquity, making a space in the moral world where God seems not 
to be—through all this he will pass, abating no whit of the 
splendor of his going, and confounding the cross, and robbing 
the sepulchre, by the droppings of divine pity in crimson cur- 
rents from his side, and by the luster of his risen body floating 
over it all. Naturally we inquire, What has the Incarnate Word 
to do with death? Seeing, now, that he assumes to be the one, 
sole, increate life of the world. Rather what has he to do with 
the evil which makes death cast so grizzly a shadow among the 
fears of men—the darkness, the madness, the despair ?—-the old 
cry of philosophy, still echoless and blank if uninstructed by 
the tragedy of the cross, and its denouement in the cheated sep- 
ulchre on the resurrection morn. What had the Son of Man to 
do with death—finding it in its maligner aspect lying heavily on 
the groaning world, and eating out the heart of hope? Why, 
he abolished death, that is to say, he opened a rift in the sepul- 
chre, and let in the light of the eternal world. His cry at the 
mouth of the grave of Lazarus, like his admonition to Mary on 
the morning of the resurrection—groping among the flowers to 
touch his hallowed feet—was intended to roll from the minds of 
men the mistake they were making, the long-time delusion, that 
God was not in it all, that the race was turned into orphanage 
because of sin. He meant to say that love was immortal, sur- 
viving all the moral and physical ruin that sweeps through the 
centuries—“rise up, and let us follow in the path of love.” “Let 
not your hearts be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.” And, then, that this might fall upon their untrained minds 
with the force of a lesson printed on the vision of the grosser 
eye, he gathers them on some high point of land, amid the wav- 
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ing trees, and lifts himself from their presence, rising higher and 
higher in the azure distance, until he is lost to view, and—among 
the clustering stars. 

In all this we discover that the Incarnate Word reveals the 
immanent God, by taking up the troubled elements of the di- 
vine, that lie apart and are isolated in the vast domain of things 
—law, and love, and power—and blending them in a living the- 
ophany before the eyes of men—dissipating the illusion of phi- 
losophy, and of theology, it its grosser habit, as well, that God 
can be fragmentarily dispensed. Looking to him, as he walks 
through a little corner of our world, but is manifestly implicat- 
ing in his creative and beneficent miracle the tributary forces of 
the realm of nature as a whole, this world and all worlds—we 
shall be disposed, no longer, to lose our way in abstractions, to 
say, there is power here, the reign of inexorable law yonder, and 
love almost nowhere in this heartless tangle of life and death. 
This bitter mood of skepticism, and the cold blank creed of the 
materialist, looking with glazed eye on a dead universe, swayed 
by dead abstractions, the empire of dead gods—all this will be 
henceforth dismissed, because in the Man of miracle we have 
the living synthesis of all those powers and principles, which to 
the dull vision of science, lie severally apart, and are holding in 
oppressive smortmain the barren immensities cut up in strips. 
Looking to him, and listening to his words——-sweet words, and 
divinely comprehensive and deep—we shall find our God, whom 
elsewhere, through all the round world we sought in vain, and 
whom, now, we meet and clasp, not as a pilgrim in a little land, 
in a little community, lying around a little sea, but the contem- 
porary of all time, nay, “far more deeply interfused,” looking 
upon us from every tree and shrub and flower, every mountain 
and stream and plain, from the deep sky that otherwise troubles 
us, from the cloud and the storm—throwing his mantle round 
us, meanwhile, to shelter us from the biting winds. Looking to 
him, we make the discovery—a lesson large enough for any phi- 
losophy, far too large, it would seem, for the little systems that 
embroil the peace of our day—that love is at the heart of things, 
and that love is something that is never dead—-something that 
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can never die—and that he who threw his wealth of miracle in 
divine munificence over an unsuspecting world in stupid indiffer- 
ence as to what had come to pass—that he is love, and abides 
in the world he has made, and is the immanent God because he 
was the Incarnate Word. 


———__ ~<—>>- 


ARTICLE VI. 


WASHINGTON: 
CHRISTIANITY THE MOULDING POWER OF HIS CHARACTER. 


By FREDERICK W. Conrab, D. D., LL. D. 


There are two ways of commemorating the birth and life of 
Washington, the sensational and the rational. The former is 
accomplished with fife and drum, cannon and parades; the lat- 
ter by recalling his services, rehearsing his opinions and princi- 
ples, repeating his counsels and portraying his character. The 
exercises of the one are addressed to the senses, and their effect 
is ephemeral; those of the other are addressed to the reason, 
and their impressions may be lasting. The sensational mode of 
commemorating the birth of Washington is confined to the 22nd 
of February ; the rational is just as appropriate on another day. 

Americans have celebrated the anniversary of the birth of 
Washington for nearly a century. This annual tribute of na- 
tional gratitude is called forth by an increasing sense of the 
value of his public services. So conspicuous was the part he 
bore in the achievement of our independence, as commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the Revolution; so commanding was his 
influence in the establishment of our government, as president 
of the convention which framed the constitution; and so suc- 
cessful was his administration of it, as the first President of the 
United States, that he has been designated by the universal voice 
of history, as “The Father of his Country.” 

The more his character is examined and compared with that 
of others who have taken a prominent part in the founding and 
government of nations, the greater does his superiority appear. 
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But what gave Washington his preéminence? It was not ge- 
nius, for his constitutional endowments were not extraordinary. 
It was not learning, for his literary attainments were of an or- 
dinary character. It was not eloquence, for he was not gifted 
with oratorical powers. It was his moral excellence and his 
piety. 

Washington was a Christian. Study his private life, amid the 
shades of Mount Vernon; contemplate his career as a soldier at 
the head of the army; scrutinize the acts of his administration 
as Chief Magistrate of the Republic, and you will constantly 
find proofs that he was governed by Christian principle. If we 
exclude the moulding power of Christianity in the formation of 
Washington’s character we can neither account for nor interpret 
it. Depraved human nature could not bring forth, under the 
most favorable circumstances, such a man, such a hero, such a 
ruler, such a patriot, and such a statesman! Heathenism, in 
the highest stages of civilization attained in all ages and lands, 
has produced no character approximating to that of Washington. 

The study of the life of such a man must be interesting to 
any nation; but the contemplation of his character by the Amer- 
ican people, cannot fail to prove both instructive and useful. 
Any individual aspect of his character would furnish a fruitful 
subject for consideration, but the relation of his whole character 
to Christianity presents a theme of special interest and value. 
We threfore propose to consider Christianity as the moulding 
power of his character : 


I. WASHINGTON AS A MAN. 


He was born on the 22nd of February, A. D. 1732. His 
father died when he was eleven years old. His mother was an 
intelligent and energetic woman. She was a member of the 
Church of England and adorned her profession with a godly life. 
She realized her obligations as a mother, and instilled the princi- 
ples of Christianity into the youthful mind of her promising 
son. After she became a widow, it was her daily practice to 
read portions of “Sir Mathew Hale’s Contemplations” to her 
children. The influence which this course of training had upon 
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him in his early youth, is manifest in his unwavering devotion 
to truth, and his inflexible adherence to justice, in consequence 
of which he was usually selected as umpire to settle disputes 
among his associates. In his boyhood he commenced the prac- 
tice of copying striking extracts from books and papers, among 
which many of a religious character are found. He also com- 
piled and improved nearly sixty rules for the government of his 
conduct, most of which embodied Christian principles. 

He made an early profession of religion, by uniting with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He was connected with the Fair- 
fax Parish at Alexandria, and also with the Truro Parish at 
Pohick, seven miles from Mount Vernon, and served in each as 
a vestryman. When at home, he attended divine worship reg- 
ularly at one or the other of these places, and nothing but sick- 
ness or the extreme inclemency of the weather interfered with 
this practice. Bishop White states that while at Philadelphia, 
both during the Revolutionary war and the period of his presi- 
dency, he constantiy attended the religious services of Christ's 
Church; that he was a devout worshiper and hearer of the 
word; that he believed the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
as taught in the Thirty-Nine Articles; and that he adhered to 
them through life. 

He always said grace at table. On one occasion he forgot 
himself, and from the force of habit performed this duty, when 
a clergyman was present. Being told after his departure, of this 
incivility, he expressed his regret at the oversight, but added: 
“The reverend gentleman will at least be assured, that we are not 
altogether graceless at Mount Vernon.” 

He was faithful in attending to his private devotions. An 
adopted daughter of Mrs. Washington, who lived twenty years 
in his family, says, that he rose before the sun, and remained in 
his library till called to breakfast, and that he visited it again an 
hour before retiring in the evening. Mr. Robert Lewis, who 
was his private secretary during the first part of his presidential 
term, tells us that on one occasion he witnessed his private de- 
votions both morning and evening in his library ; that he saw 
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him in a kneeling posture with the Bible open before him, and 
that he believed this to have been his constant practice. 

He improved ordinary and extraordinary opportunities for en- 
joying the means of grace. The testimony furnished by mem- 
bers of his household is, that Washington always received the 
Holy Communion with his wife before the Revolution. While 
the American army lay encamped at Morristown, N. J., it oc- 
curred that the Lord’s Supper was to be celebrated in the Pres- 
byterian church of that village. One morning during the pre- 
vious week Washington visited Mr. Jones, the pastor, and thus 
accosted him. “Doctor, I understand that the Lord’s Supper is 
to be celebrated with you next Sabbath; I would learn whether 
it accords with the canons of your church, to admit communi- 
cants of another denomination? The Doctor replied, “Most 
certainly. Ours is not a Presbyterian, but the Lord’s table, and 
hence we give the Lord’s invitation to all his followers of what- 
ever name.” The general responded, “I am glad of it that it is as 
it ought to be, but as I was not quite sure of the fact, I thought 
I would ascertain it from yourself, for I purpose to join with you 
on that occasion; though a member of the Episcopal Church, 
I have no exclusive partialities.” It is hardly necessary to add, 
that he received a cordial welcome, and was numbered among 
the communicants on the following Sabbath. 

He made the moral principles of Christianity the rule of his 
life. These principles are recorded in the Holy Scriptures, 
which he received as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 
He calls the Bible “the pure and benign light of revelation,” by 
which man must be directed through the journey of life. These 
principles were also practically illustrated in the life of Jesus 
Christ, whose example he recommended to others for their imi- 
tation. In writing to the governors of the different states on 
disbanding the army, he concluded his epistle with the prayer ; 
“that God would dispose the people to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to demean themselves with that charity, humility and pa- 
cific temper of mind, which were the characteristics of the di- 
vine author of our blessed religion, and without an humble im- 
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itation of whose example in these things, we can never hope to 
be a happy nation.” 

These principles he learned in his youth, studied in his man- 
hood, and inculcated in his published writings. While he graced 
the presidental chair, numerous addresses were presented to him 
by all the different denominations of the land, every reply to 
which was distinguished by correct apprehensions of the doc- 
trines taught and inculcated by Christianity. These and other 
evidences drawn from his life demonstrate that Washington was 
a Christian. He was emphatically a trophy of Christianity 
which received him as a precious charge in infant baptism ; 
nurtured him in a pious family ; trained him through her holy 
ministry ; confirmed him by the laying on of hands; trans- 
formed him by the power of the Holy Ghost; nourished him 
with the Lord’s Supper; moulded and governed him though 
life; gave him a peaceful and happy death, and has doubtless 
placed upon his brow, through her Divine Author, the crown of 
immortal glory. 

Il. CHRISTIANITY REGULATED THE CAREER OF WASHINGTON AS A 
SOLDIER. 

We contemplate Washington in the next place as Comman- 
der in Chief of the armies of the Revolution. But shall we 
henceforth lose the Christian and find in him nothing but the 
soldier? or shall we rather find in him the blending of the 
Christian and the soldier, even the Christian soldier? We do 
not regard the profession of a soldier as incompatible with that 
of a Christian, but believe that a soldier can and ought to be a 
Christian. The nature of the cause which he espouses, and the 
manner in which he conducts himself, must determine his moral 
character as a soldier. Judged by this criterion, we claim that 
Christianity made Washington a Christian soldier. He publicly 
rebuked the vices to which both officers and soldiers were ad- 
dicted. In his instructions to his generals he says: “Let vice 
and immorality of every kind be discouraged as much as possi- 
ble in your brigades. Gaming of every kind is expressly forbidden, 
as being the foundation of evil, and the cause of the ruin of 
many a brave and gallant officer.” In his orderly book, he ut- 
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ters his regrets and expresses his hopes in the words: “The 
general is sorry to be informed that the foolish and wicked prac- 
tice of profane cursing and swearing is growing into fashion. 
He hopes that the officers will by example as well as influence 
endeavor to check it, and that both they and the men will reflect, 
that we can have but little hope of the blessing of heaven upon 
our arms, if we insult it by our wickedness and folly.” 

He procured regular chaplains for the army and encouraged 
both officers and privates to attend statedly upon the religious 
services conducted by them. It was his habit, even during his 
first military campaigns, to have regular religious services con- 
ducted ; and it is expressly stated, that during the active scenes 
of the Great Meadows, this was done every day. And his opin- 
ions relative to the importance of the appointment and influence 
of chaplains, may be inferred from the following extract, trans- 
cribed from his orderly book: “The Honorable Continental 
Congress having been pleased to appoint a chaplain to each reg- 
iment, the commanding officers are directed to procure chaplains 
of exemplary lives, and to see that all inferior officers and sol- 
diers pay them suitable respect. The protection and blessing of 
heaven are at all times necessary, but especially so in times of 
public distress and danger. The general hopes, that every offi- 
cer and man will endeavor to live and act as becomes a Chris- 
tian soldier, defending the dearest rights and liberties of his 
country.” 

He acknowledged the divine obligation of the Sabbath and en- 
forced its observance in the army both by his authority and ex- 
ample. He issued a general order, enjoining upon all the scrip- 
tural duty of remembering the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
No unnecessary duties were required to be performed in camp 
on that day. Indeed, so general was its observance that the en- 
emy became aware of it, and frequently took advantage of it, by 
making annoying attacks on the Lord’s day. While the princi- 
pal encampment of the army was at New Windsor, he attended 
divine service regularly on the Sabbath, though his headquarters 
were several miles from the town. Nor was this an isolated in- 
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stance, but it was his regular habit of reverencing the holy Sab- 
bath as head of the army. 

He approved and kept days of humiliation, fasting and prayer, 
for the forgiveness of national sins and the aversion of national 
calamities. Such days were appointed by Congress during every 
year of the struggle for independence. Washington not only 
sanctioned this practice, but he enforced the duty of a rigid ob- 
servance of those days, upon all, under his military jurisdiction 
and conformed his authoritative injunctions by his own example. 

He hailed the appointment and observed days of thanksgiv- 
ing to Almighty God, for special interpositions of Providence 
and the bestowment of general blessings. “To-morrow,” says 
he, in his orderly book, “being the day set apart by the Honor- 
able Congress for public thanksgiving and praise and duty call- 
ing us all devoutly to express our grateful acknowledgments to 
God for the manifold blessings he has granted us, the General 
directs that the army remain in its present gearters and that the 
chaplains perform divine service with their several regiments and 
brigades, and he earnestly exhorts all officers and soldiers to at- 
tend with reverence the solemnities of the day. 

He believed in the special providence of God and attributed 
every favorable event, his own success and the the ultimate tri- 
umph of the cause of liberty, to its direction and superinten- 
dence. In speaking of the progress of the war, and the manner 
in which the Americans had sustained it, he said: “The hand 
of Providence has been so conspicuous in all this, that he must 
be worse than an infidel, who lacks faith, and more than wicked, 
who has not gratitude enough to acknowledge his obligations. I 
am sure there never was a people who have more reason to ac- 
knowledge the divine interposition in their affairs, than the peo- 
ple of the United States; and I should be pained to believe, 
that they have forgotten that agency, which was so often mani- 
fested during our Revolution, or that they have failed to consider 
the omnipotence of that God who is alone able to protect them.” 

He regarded Jehovah as the God of battles and constantly 
prayed to him for victory and success in founding our nation. 
Illustrations of this are abundant. While the army lay en- 
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camped in New Jersey, a soldier arrived before day with dis- 
patches for the commander in chief. On his way to his room, 
he had to pass along a narrow passage. As he approached the 
door, he was arrested by the sound of a voice. He paused and 
listened, and found it to be that of General Washington engaged 
in audible prayer. He seems to have been so absorbed in his 
devotions that he did not hear the footsteps of the soldier, or if 
he did, he was so intent on prevailing with God, that he would 
not be interrupted. 

A Quaker, by the name of Potts, living near Valley Forge, 
mentions the following occurrence: He was passing through a 
grove not far from headquarters, when he heard the voice of a 
person engaged in prayer. He stopped and listened, and soon 
afterwards saw Washington come out from a kind of natural 
bower. He hastened home and on meeting his wife accosted 
her thus: “Wife—Sarah—My Dear—all’s well—all’s well— 
George Washington is sure to beat the British—sure!”” What's 
the matter with thee, Isaac?” asked the astonished wife, “thee 
seems to be moved about something.” “Well, and what if I am 
moved—who would not be moved at such a sight as I have 
seen ?” “And what hast thou seen, Isaac?” “Seen! I’ve seen 
a man at prayer in the woods—George Washington himself! 
And now I say, just what I have said; all’s well—all’s well— 
George Washington is sure to beat the British—sure !” 

In the last official act which he performed, that of resigning 
his commission as General in Chief into the hands of Congress, 
he closes his military career with these prayerful words: “I con- 
sider it an indispensable duty to close this last act of my official 
life, by commending the interests of our dearest country to the 
protection of Almighty God, and those who have the superin- 
tendence of them to his holy keeping.” 

These were the sentiments and such was the practice of Wash- 
ington. In him we find the exercise of the highest military au- 
thority, regulated by the soundest Christian principles. The 
Christian man was not sunk in the unchristian soldier, but the 
Christian man appeared in the Christian soldier. The Christian 
virtues of his private life, he maintained without blemish during 
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his military career. What he recommended and enjoined upon 
others, he practised himself; what he condemned and reproved 
in others, he avoided himself. Thus by his unwavering devo- 
tion to religious principle, amid all the vicissitudes of war, he 
won the esteem of his officers, the attachment of his soldiers, 
the confidence of his countrymen, and the admiration of the 
world. 


III. CHRISTIANITY WAS THE GUIDE OF WASHINGTON IN THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT AS PRESIDENT. 


As a perfect revelation Christianity must constitute an ade- 
quate and infallible guide to indivjduals, families and nations. 
A Christian ruler must, therefore, receive and be governed by its 
teachings in national affairs. This was true of Washington, who, 
as a ruler at the head of the nation, administered the govern- 
ment according to Christian principles. 

The sacred Scriptures teach that government is an ordinance 
of God—that is, a divinely appointed agency, clothed with 
power to control the political conduct of man towards his fellow. 
This Washington believed, and hence he felt, that not only the 
right to establish government, and the authority to administer 
it, came from God, but also that the opportunity for laying its 
foundations, and the wisdom and justice incorporated into its en- 
tire structure, were derived from God. The first act which he 
performed as President, the delivery of his inaugural address, 
begins with a prayer addressed to God, as the author of govern- 
ment, in which he acknowledges that he is the Almighty, that 
he rules over the universe and that he presides in the councils 
of nations. 

Christianity teaches that the end of government is the good 
of the people, consisting in the protection of their inalienable 
rights, and the promotion of their civil interests. This truth 
Washington received and promulgated in his first official com- 
munication, by declaring that the end for which the government 
of the United States was instituted was the liberty and happi- 
ness of the people, beseeching God to overrule every human de- 
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fect in it, and to consecrate it to this righteous end by his bene- 
diction. 

Christianity also teaches that all political blessings come from 
God. He is called in Holy Writ “the Father of Lights, from 
whom cometh down every good and every perfect gift.” This 
Washington realized and announced to Congress in his first 
message in these words: “In tendering this homage to the great 
author of every public and private good, I assure myself, that 
it expresses your sentiments no less than my own, nor those of 
my fellow countrymen at large, less than either.” 

The Bible teaches that national virtue is indispensable to na- 
tional prosperity. Its revelation declares that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” To this fact Washington testified as fol- 
lows: “There is no truth more thoroughly established, than that 
there exists, in the economy and course of nature, an indissolu- 
ble union between virtue and happiness ; between duty and ad- 
vantage, between the genuine maxims of an honest and mag- 
naminous policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity.” 

The sacred Scriptures teach that national sins are the certain 
precursors of national judgments and ruin. Nations are held 
responsible to God for their conduct ; hence, if they violate their 
obligations to him by their crimes, he must, as a righteous God, 
visit them with his chastisements in this world, as he does not 
deal with them as nations in the world to come; and if they re- 
fuse to repent of their sins, he will eventually destroy them. 
All this is expressly affirmed in God’s word: “Sin is a reproach 
unto any people.” “The nation and people that forget God shall 
be destroyed.” This Washington confessed thus: “We ought 
to be persuaded that the propitious smiles of heaven can never 
be expected on a nation, that disregards the eternal rules of or- 
der and right, which heaven itself has ordained.” 

Christianity is the only reliable source of national virtue. 
Virtue, in its Christian sense, is righteousness or holiness. The 
virtue of a nation is made up of the aggregate virtue of the 
rulers and citizens composing it. As there can be no individual! 
holiness whose root is not found in the faith of the Bible, there 
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can be no national righteousness, whose source does not spring 
from the faith of Christianity. ‘This the Scriptures affirm: 
“Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin,” “Without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God.” To this conviction Washington was 
brought, as appears from the following emphatic testimony : 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. Let us 
with caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on minds of a peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail, in exclusion of religious principle.” 

Christianity teaches that the Bible is the higher law of nations. 
Man derived his being from God by creation and his develop- 
ment by providence. He appears on the stage of human ac- 
tion, individually as a person, socially as a member of a family 
and politically as a citizen of the state. In each of these po- 
sitions he bears peculiar relations, upon the fulfilment of which 
depends his well being. A perfect revelation for man must, 
therefore, furnish him with rules of action in each of these de- 
partments of life. And as God has determined man’s moral and 
political wants in his organic development, he has also supplied 
these wants in his written revelation. It contains many civil 
precepts, comprehensive in their character and universal in their 
application. Its requirments of rulers and its demands of citizens, 
are founded on the immutable principles of right. Its fact as 
developed in the history of the patriarchs, the government of the 
Jews, and the progress or retrogression of other nations, furnish 
precedents to follow and beacons to shun, of the greatest value 
to the nations of the earth. Its instructions on every important 
subject connected with government constitute an infallible rule 
of faith and practice for nations, no less than all its other in- 
structions, constitute a similar directory to individuals and fam- 
ilies. All this Washington believed. He searched the Scrip- 
tures daily. And that he was governed by the dictates of Chris- 
tianity in all his official acts, the records of his administration 
abundantly attest. 
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IV. THE PATRIOTISM OF WASHINGTON, 


Patriotism means love of country. It may exist either in the 
form of a natural affection, or in that of a spiritual virtue. As 
a natural affection, it has its source in constitutional endowment 
and is common to all men; as a spiritual virtue, it has its source 
in divine grace and is found only among Christians. The pa- 
triotism of Washington was confessedly of the highest order, 
and must, therefore, have been Christian patriotism. In this 
respect he stands pre-eminent among men, and this lofty posi- 
tion he attained by developing the characteristics of Christian 
patriotism. The patriotism of Washington was lofty and dis- 
interested. Natural patriotism is often selfish, while Christian 
patriotism is always disinterested. Such was the patriotism of 
Washington. Mr. Sparks, his biographer, says: “Love of coun- 
try with him was invested with the sacred obligation of a duty, 
from the faithful discharge of which he never swerved for a 
moment, either in thought or deed, through the whole period of 
his eventful career.” His patriotism received its impress from 
the Holy Scriptures, and constituted a part of that system of 
ethics, in which he lived and moved and had his very being.” 

He persistently refused to receive any pecuniary reward for 
his services, either as chief of the army or head of the govern- 
ment. “As to pay, sir,” said he, on receiving his military com- 
mission, “I beg leave to assure the Congress, that, as no pecu- 
niary consideration could have tempted me to accept this ardu- 
ous employment, at the expense of my domestic ease and hap- 
piness, I do not wish to make any profit from it. I will keep 
an exact account of my expenses. These, I doubt not, they 
will discharge, and that is all I ask.” Actuated by the same 
disinterestedness, he said in his inaugural, on taking the presi- 
dential chair: “When I was first honored with a call into the 
service of my country, then on the eve of an arduous struggle 
for its liberties, the light in which I contemplated my duty, re- 


quired, that I should renounce every pecuniary consideration. 
From this resolution I have in no instance departed, and being 
still under the impression which produced it, I must decline, as 
inapplicable to myself, any share in the personal emoluments 
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which may be indispensably included in the permanent provision 
for the executive department; and must accordingly pray that 
the pecuniary estimate for the station in which I am placed may, 
during my continuance in it, be limited to such actual expenses, 
as the public good may be thought to require.” Although, after 
he had retired to the shades of Mount Vernon, his country more 
than once offered to bestow upon him a gratuity for his great 
and noble services, he persistently refused to receive it, except 
on the condition of devoting it wholly to public and beneficent 
uses. 

Furthermore, this patriotism was characterized by unaffected 
diffidence and modesty. He was remarkably free from ambi- 
tion. He neither sought office, nor coveted honors. In answer 
to his appointment as Commander in Chief by Congress, he de- 
clared with the utmost sincerity, “that he did not deem himself 
equal to the demand with which he was honored,” and on re- 
signing his commission at the end of the war, he refers again 
“to the diffidence in his abilities with which he accepted it, and 
ascribed the success of their arms to the rectitude of the cause 
and the protonage of heaven, in favor of the efforts of the union.” 
Bishop White, who was often in his company, testifies that “he 
never knew a man who so, carefully guarded against speaking of 
himself or of his acts.” And his adopted daughter corroborates 
his testimony by saying, “that he spoke little generally, never of 
himself, and that she never heard him relate a single act of his 
life during the war.” “Deeds, not words,” was his motto, and 
he illustrated it practically in his life. 

His patriotism was characterized by unreserved consecration 
to the service of his country. With him self was nothing— 
country everything; when his country called he listened, and 
what it asked of him he granted. He sacrificed ease, domestic 
happiness, home and fortune for his country, and if need be, he 
was ready to offer his life upon its altar. In 1798, when war 
with France was imminent, John Adams, then President, nomi- 
nated and the Senate confirmed him as Lieutenant General. In 
reply to this appointment, after mentioning the extreme reluc- 
tance with which he would again leave Mount Vernon, and en- 
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gage in the conflict of arms, he says: “In case of actual in- 
vasion by a formidable force, I certainly should not entrench 
myself under the cover of age and retirement, (being then 67) 
if my services should be required by my country, to assist in 
repelling it. As my whole life has been dedicated to my ccun- 
try in one shape or another, for the poor remains of it, it is not 
an object to contend for ease and quiet, when all that is valua- 
ble in it is at stake, further than to be satisfied, that the sacrifice 
I should make of these, is acceptable and desired by my country.” 

His patriotism was characterized by true humanity. This 
manifests itself in sympathy with the unfortunate, kindness to 
the distressed, and tenderness to the helpless. His humanity 
drew from him the tear of sympathy, when he signed the death 
warrant of Major André, and induced him to resist the law of 
retaliation towards prisoners of war. The British, under var- 
ious pretexts, frequently violated the dictates of humanity to- 
wards the Americans, who fell into their hands. General Lee 
was treated by them with great severity. Contrary to the laws 
of war, Congress resolved, under this provocation, to retaliate, 
by treating British officers falling into their hands, in a similar 
manner. But Washington disapproved of it, and strongly re- 
-monstrated against it. 

Washington was a Christian philanthropist as weil as a philan- 
thropic patriot. He had approved the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which announced as a self-evident truth, “That all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” He had fought the battles of the Revo- 
lution, under the inspiration of that philanthropy which holds 
that these rights belong to man, as such, and not to classes, 
castes conditions or races. He saw and felt that human bond- 
age stood in direct opposition to the great principle of freedom 
for which they had fought, and that it was inconsistent with the 
foundations on which the government they had inaugurated was 
based. He believed that slavery was a social, political, and 
moral evil, whose eradication was indispensable to the peace and 
harmony, the happiness and prosperity, the perpetuity and glory 
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of the nation. Under this conviction, he said, in a letter to Mr. 
Morris, “There is no man living who wishes more sincerely than 
I do, to see some plan adopted for the abolition of slavery.” As 
early as 1786, he formed the deliberate purpose, never to pos- 
sess another slave.” And in his last will and testament, he per- 
formed what many regard as the crowning act of his life, the 
emancipation of his slaves. After giving specific directions con- 
cerning them, he adds: “And I do moreover most pointedly 
and solemnly enjoin it upon my executors hereinafter named, or 
the survivors of them, to see that this clause respecting slaves, 
and every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled at the epoch when 
it is directed to take place, without evasion, neglect or delay.” 
Yes,—Washington was, beyond all question, a Scriptural Aboli- 
tionist, and a practical Emancipationist, and he was both, be- 
cause he was a Christian philanthropist. 

His patriotism was characterized by unwavering confidence in 
the justice of the cause of Independence. He believed that 
man had the right, and when actuated by intelligence and virtue, 
the capacity for self-government. As England had violated her 
obligations to the Colonies, circumscribed their rights and 
threatened them with an intolerable despotism, Washington 
deemed it the duty of the Colonists to resist oppression and de- 
clare and maintain their Independence. He believed that Eng- 
land was wrong—America right. And this conviction never 
left him. It fired his heart, nerved his arm, supported his spirit 
and rendered him invincible. He did not credit the atheistic 
apothegm, that “the battle is always with the strong,” nor agree 
with Napoleon, that “victory was always on the side of the 
heaviest artillery ;’ but he believed that Jehovah, the God of 
battles, was also the God of the right, and that in the end the 
right, under his guidance and blessing, must triumph. 

His patriotism was characterized by indomitable courage. 
Courage is that quality in man, which enables him to brave dan- 
gers without fear. It is of two kinds, natural and moral. A 
bully may have the one, a Christian only can have the other. 
In him natural courage is elevated into moral bravery. And 


this Washington possessed in an eminent degree. His biogra- 
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pher says of him in this respect: “Courage, physical and moral, 
was a part of his very nature, and whether in battle or in the 
midst of popular excitement, he was fearless of danger and re- 
gardless of consequences to himself.” Numerous instances 
might be cited, illustrating both these aspects of courage and 
fortitude, in his extraordinary and hazardous life. 

His patriotism was characterized by unfaltering hope of ulti- 
mate success. The ground of his hope was the righteousness 
of the cause he espoused, and the aid of Divine Providence. In 
a great extremity he said, “Providence has so often taken us up, 
when bereft of every other hope, I trust we shall not fail even in 
this. It has at times been my only dependence, for all other 
sources seem to have failed us. Ours is a struggle designed by 
Providence to try the patience, fortitude and virtues of men. 
No one, therefore, who is engaged in it, will suffer himself, I 
trust, to sink under difficultites, or to be discouraged by hard- 
ships. To that good Providence, which has so remarkably 
aided us in all our difficulties, the rest is committed.” This 
hope never left him. As a star it gave him light, as a compass 
it afforded him directions, and as an anchor it sustained him 
amid the upheavings of revolution and the viscissitudes of war. 

Finally, his patriotism was characterized by an entire absence 
of personal ambition. He had no lust for power, did not covet 
its exercise, and when placed in his hands by his admiring coun- 
trymen, he never abused it. He was the idol of the nation. 
He lived in the heart of the army, and had concentrated upon 
him the unreserved confidence of the people. No man had 
ever placed before him a better opportunity to exalt and invest 
himself with regal power. Nor can it be said with truth, that 
the temptation was never presented to him. There was a time 
when such a degree of dissatisfaction and distrust existed in the 
army, that a distinguished officer was selected to communicate 
to Washington their desire that he should consent to inaugurate 
a constitutional monarchy, and permit himself to be placed at 
its head as King. He indignantly spurned the very thought, 


and after rebuking severely the originators, and condemning the 
whole plan, he said, “If I am not mistaken in the knowledge of 
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myself, you could not have found a person to whom your schemes 
are more disagreeable.” Such was the noble answer of Wash- 
ington to the tempter, who held before him the crown of a king- 
dom. Under similar circumstances, Cromwell and Napoleon 
yielded to temptation and fell, while Washington sustained by 
the grace and example of Jesus Christ, when tempted of the 
devil, stood invincible in virtue, and true to the principles of 
constitutional liberty, to the establishment of which he had de- 
voted his life. 


V. CHRISTIANITY WAS HIS GUIDE AS A POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Philosophy in its general sense is the science which investi- 
gates phenomena, inquires into the causes whence they originate 
and determines the laws which govern them. Political philoso- 
phy examines the history of nations. It goes back to their or- 
igin, accompanies them in their onward progress and follows 
them down to their end. It collects the facts thus discovered, 
generalizes their principles and declares the law of national per- 
petuity, prosperity and honor, as well as that of national decline, 
adversity and ruin. 

History has been defined as “Providence teaching by exam- 
ple.” If this definition be correct, then it follows, that God has 
established certain laws, for the government of individuals and 
nations, which, if obeyed by them, will result in their physical, 
intellectual and moral well-being, and which if disobeyed by 
them, will eventuate in their bodily, mental and spiritual injury. 
This truth is readily conceded so far as regards individuals, but 
it is practically ignored, if not theoretically denied in respect to 
nations. But the study of history furnishes abundant proof, 
that God has no more left nations to their own guidance inde- 
pendent of his authority and laws, than he has done so with in- 
dividuals. As he has called individuals into being, given them 
laws and enforced their sanctions upon them by disciplinary 
chastisements in this world, as a precursor of retribution in the 
next, so also has he planted nations, given them the laws of 
their development, executed their sanctions upon them through 
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his Providence, laying the rod of judgment upon them, when 
they transgressed his laws, and opening the hand of blessing 
over them, when they observed his statutes. What is thus con- 
firmed by observation and history, is frequently declared in the 
Scriptures, and was practically illustrated in God's dealings with 
the Jewish nation. 

All this Washington firmly believed. As a Christian he found 
this truth running through all the precepts, promises and threat- 
enings of God’s law, and exemplified in the entire course of 
human life as portrayed in the Bible. As a statesman he dis- 
covered its presence in all his political and historical studies, and 
witnessed its workings in the experience of all governments and 
states. As a philosopher, he connected the agitations of ma- 
tions, with the unsound elements incorporated into their politi- 
cal systems, attributed their revolutions to the enactment of un- 
just and oppressive laws, their degeneracy and decline to their 
neglect of virtue and religion, and their chastisements and down- 
fall to their vices and crimes. He also traced the connection 
existing between the adoption of righteous constitutions and the 
enactment of just laws, and the loyalty of the people prompted 
by intelligence and virtue, resulting in national stability and 
progress, perpetuity and glory. The lessons of political wisdom, 
which Washington thus learned, he treasured up in his mind, 
communicated in conversation, recorded in his writings, and 
urged them upon his countrymen for their future guidance. 
They are found scattered through his correspondence, his mili- 
tary orders, his public state papers, but more especially collected 
and more thoroughly digested in his memorable Farewell Ad- 
dress. No one can read this carefully without being impressed 
with the fact that Washington was deeply versed in political 
philosophy, as taught in the sacred Scriptures and illustrated in 
the history of nations. This is strikingly evident from his 
“Farewell Address” to the American people. The motives which 
prompted him to leave as a dying legacy the treasures of po- 
litical wisdom, contained in the casket of his valedictory to the 
people of the United States, he declares in these words : 

“A solicitude for your welfare, which cannot end but with my 
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life, and the apprehension of danger natural to that solicitude, 
urge me to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to recom- 
mend to your frequent review, some sentiments which are the 
result of much reflection, and of no inconsiderable observation, 
and which appear to me all-important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a free people.” Guided by the philosophy of 
history, he saw ; 

1st. That no confederation of separate and independent states 
would be adequate for the government of the Colonies. He 
says: “To the efficacy and permanency of your Union a gov- 
ernment for the whole is indispensable. No alliance however 
strict, between the parts can be an adequate substitute. They 
must inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions, 
which all alliances in all times have experienced.” 

2nd. He maintained that the Union was indispensably ne- 
cessary to their perpetuity and happiness. “The unity of gov- 
ernment,” said he, “which constitutes you one people is also 
now dear to you. It is justly so, for it is the main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence, the support of your tranquil- 
lity at home, of your peace abroad ; of your safety, your pros- 
perity, of that very liberty which you so highly prize.” 

3rd. He saw that attempts would be made to depreciate the 
Union in their estimation, and efforts put forth to destroy it. 
“It is easy to foresee,” he continues, “that from various causes 
and from different quarters, much pains will be taken, and many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of 
this truth, as this is the point in your political fortress, against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies, (though 
often covertly and insidiously,) will be directed.” 

4th. He saw that the consequences of disunion would be 
most disastrous. He tells them, that it would expose them to 
extraordinary dangers, interrupt their peace with foreign na- 
tions, involve them in those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring countries not bound to- 
gether by the same government, which their own rivalship would 
be sufficient to produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, at- 
tachments, and intrigues, would stimulate and embitter. 
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5th. He maintained that the experiment of the American 
form of popular government, having been put into operation, 
should have a fair trial. “Is there a doubt,” asks he, “whether 
a common government can embrace so large a sphere? Let ex- 
perience solve it. To listen to speculation in such a case were 
criminal. We are authorized to hope, that a proper organiza- 
tion of a government for the whole, with the auxiliary agency of 
governments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full trial.” 

6th. He believed that virtue and intelligence are indispensa- 
ble to the success of the American experiments of self-govern- 
ment. “It is substantially true,” he concludes, “that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring to popular government. The 
rule extends, indeed, with equal force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a friend to it, can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric. Pro- 
mote then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the struc- 
ture of a government gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion be enlightened.” 

7th. That submission to the Federal Government and the 
support of the Constitution are duties imposed upon every citi- 
zen. “The government of the United States has a just claim,” 
continues he, “to your confidence and support. Respect for its 
authority, compliance with its laws, and acquiescence in its meas- 
ures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true lib- 
erty. The basis of our political system is the right of the peo- 
ple to make and to altar their constitutions of government, but 
the constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an ex- 
plicit and authoritative act of the whole people, is sacredly oblig- 
atory upon all.” 

8th. That all factious opposition to the government while 
engaged in the exercise of its legitimate functions, is utterly un- 
justifiable and ruinous in its effects. Hence he says: “All ob- 
structions to the execution of the laws, all combinations and as- 


sociations, under whatever plausible character, with the real de- 
sign to direct, control, counteract or overawe the regular delib- 
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eration and action of the constituted authorities, are destructive 
of the fundamental principles of government and of fatal ten- 
dency. They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial 
and extrordinary force, and to put into the place of the delegated 
will of the people, the will of a party.” 

gth. That sectional jealousy would disturb and endanger the 
Union, and hence ought to be avoided. “It is a matter of ser- 
ious concern,” he adds, “that parties have been characterized by 
geographical discrimination, as Northern, Southern, Atlantic, 
and Western, whence designing men may endeavor to excite a 
belief that there is a real difference of local interests and views, 
one of the expedients of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, in order to misrepresent the views and aims of 
other districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heartburnings, which spring from these mis- 
representations. They tend to render alien to each other those 
who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection.” 

10th. That party spirit would prove the worst enemy of the 
Union. “Let me warn you,” says he, “in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party. It serves 
to distract the public counsels, and enfeeble the public adminis- 
tration. It agitates the community with ill-founded jealousies 
and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one part against an- 
other, and foments occasionally riot and insurrection. The al- 
ternate domination of one faction sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissensions, which in different ages has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful des- 
potism. A fire not to be quenched, it demands a uniform vigi- 
lance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest instead of warm- 
ing, it should consume.” 

11th. That vigilance will be required to maintain the con- 
stitution in its integrity, and to guard against efforts to undermine 
its fundamental principles. “Resist with care,” he continues, 
“the spirit of innovation upon the principles of the constitution, 
however specious the pretext. One method of assault may be 
to effect in its forms, alterations which will impair the energy of 
the system, and thus to undermine what cannot be overthrown.” 
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12th. That a proper balance of the different powers of the 
government must be established, and each department restricted 
to the exercise of the powers legitimately belonging to its sphere. 
“Those entrusted with the administration of the government,” 
he says, “must confine themselves to their respective constitu- 
tional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one de- 
partment to encroach upon that of another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate into one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a real despotism.” 

13th. That a strong central government was indispensable 
to quell disturbances at home, and to prevent aggressions from 
abroad. “A government,” says he, “of as much vigor as is con- 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty, in a country as ex- 
tensive as ours, is indispensable to the efficient management of 
your public concerns. It is, indeed, little else than a name, 
where a government is too feeble to withstand the enterprise of 
factions, to confine each member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to secure all in the secure and tran- 
quil enjoyment of the rights of person and property.” 

14th. That the motives addressed to them to preserve the 
Union, transcend all other considerations which could possibly 
arise to induce them to abandon it. “For this”—z<. ¢. the main- 
tainance of the “Union,—says he, “you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by birth or choice of a 
common country, that country has a right to concentrate your 
affections. The name American which belong to You in your 
national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriot- 
ism, more than any appellation derived from local discrimina- 
tions. With slight shades of difference, you have the same re- 
ligion, manners, habits and principles. You have in a common 
cause fought and triumphed together; the independence and lib- 
erty you possess are the work of joint councils and joint efforts, 
of common dangers, sufferings and successes. Cherish, there- 
fore, a cordial, habitual and immovable attachment to the Union, 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity, watching its preservation 
with jealous anxiety, indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
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ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts, and discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned.” 

These principles of action inculcated by Washington for the 
government of the American people are founded on the fitness 
of things. Have not his prognostications been verified in our 
national experience to the very letter? Have not his political 
prophecies become veritable history? Were not his counsels 
drawn from a profound intuition of the working of all the ele- 
ments introduced into the American experiment of self-govern- 
ment? Do not his warnings prove that he had a philosophic 
insight into the consequences which self-interest, human policy, 
personal ambition, party spirit and sectional jealousy would pro- 
duce in our land? 

Verily, Washington was emphatically the Newton of the New 
World, who discovered the true law of political gravity, accord- 
ing to which the state planets might revolve around the central 
sun of the Union in harmony and order, without clashing or 
displacement during all time! He was the political Luther, 
raised up by Providence to overthrow despotism, to gather to- 
gether the solid materials of self-government, and to become the 
architect of a new temple of freedom, whose foundations should 
be laid so deep, that it would resist the power of all ages, and 
prove the asylum of the nations. He was the modern Moses, 
whom God called to the top of the American Sinai, to whom 
he revealed the law of national right, with its promises and 
threatenings, and whom he commanded to communicate the 
same to the people of the United States. Yea—he was the 
American Joshua, destined to lead our fathers across the Jordan 
of the confederation, to measure off to each state its inheritance 
in the Canaan of the Union, and having accomplished his mis- 
sion, deliver to them his parting counsels in the Farewell Ad- 
dress. 

From the foregoing facts in the character and career of Wash- 
ington, the following inferences may be appropriately drawn: 

1. Christianity has the legitimate right to claim Washington 
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as the trophy of her transforming power. Asa man, Washing- 
ton received a Christian training, made a Christian profession, 
and lived a Christian life. As a soldier, he embraced the senti- 
ments, recommended the virtues and enforced the duties of 
Christianity. As a ruler, he received the Bible as the higher 
law of nations, inculcated its political and moral principles upon 
the officers of the government, and governed as a just man, fear- 
ing God. Aaa patriot, he was unselfish and disinterested, and 
devoted the energies of his whole life to the service and welfare 
of his country. And as a philosophic statesman, he clearly un- 
derstood the perils of the nation, and led it through the convul- 
sions of war and revolution to victory and peace; established a 
government “of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
and left wise directions by which the permanent prosperity of 
the nation could be secured. Dr. Emmons presents Washing- 
ton as an example worthy of universal imitation, in the follow- 
ing terse and appropriate words: “Let those,” says he, “who 
manage the affairs of government imitate his wisdom, integrity, 
patriotism, and invincible firmness. Let those who command 
in the field, imitate his courage, fortitude, prudence, patience, 
secrecy and self-possession. Let those, who live in wealth and 
affluence, imitate his private charity and public beneficence. 
Let those who are fond of splendor and parade, admire his re- 
publican virtues, and imitate his sublime simplicity of manners. 
Let the wealthy and independent farmer follow his example of 
economy, industry and perseverance in business. Let the aged 
imitate his decent gravity and perfect equanimity. Let the 
young despise the vanities which he despised, avoid the vices 
which he avoided, and practice in the morning of their days, 
those sober and manly virtues which he practiced. In a word, 
let all classes and descriptions of men, imitate that moderation, 
that public spirit, and that tender concern for the good of all 
mankind, which he so eminently displayed in every part of his 
public and private life. Whoever wishes to be eminently useful 
in any private employment or public station, let him think, and 
act, and live like Washington.” 

The question now arises by what power were the traits of 
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character which distinguished Washington formed? Not by 
the unaided power of human nature, under either its barbaric or 
civilized development. If no character like that of Washington 
has ever appeared either among the savage tribes or the most 
enlightened nations of antiquity, then we must look elsewhere 
for the influence under which it was formed. And that this is the 
case, the history of their most renowned sages, moralists and he- 
roes attests. Socrates was covetous and incontinent. Diogenes 
was a debaser of coin. Cato was unjust and cruel. Seneca 
was dishonest and a sycophant. Cicero was vain and ambitious. 
And Plato was guilty of practices, which forbid mention. Chris- 
tianity on the contrary, condemns all these vices, inculcates an 
opposite class of virtues, and can point to innumerable exam- 
ples among mankind who have avoided the one and practiced 
the other. 

Among those most distinguished, and whose careers were in 
some respects analogous to that of Washington, we may cite 
Constantine, Cromwell and Gustavus Adolphus. As Washing- 
ton was free from vices, and exhibited moral excellencies of so 
high an order that it could be truly said of him, “Vice shud- 
dered in his presence, and virtue always felt his fostering hand,” 
Christianity has the indisputable right to claim him as the work- 
manship of her new-creative power. 

Moral excellence is an indispensable characteristic of true 
greatness. Without it, neither genius, hor learning, nor wealth, 
nor power combined can form a character of true greatness. In 
Washington all the elements that constitute it were combined, 
and hence, he appears in this respect preeminent among men. 
This will become manifest by contrasting his character with that 
of Alexandcr, Napoleon or Cesar. 

Alexander always carried Homer’s Iliad with him and formed 
his character after the model presented by the heroes of the 
Iliad, and after having become master of earth, sat down and 
wept that there were no more worlds to conquer. Washington 
inscribed the precepts of the Bible upon his heart, conformed 
his character to that of Jesus Christ, and when he had conquered 
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one of the largest empires on the globe, sheathed his sword and 
retired voluntarily to the peaceful scenes of private life. Na- 
poleon’s aspirations knew no bounds. He enrolled the youth of 
France, the hope of the nation, led them forth as food for can- 
non, and deluged Europe in blood, in order that the sun of his 
military glory might rise to the zenith, and eclipsing that of all 
rivals in its brightness, never again go down. Washington felt 
no ambitious cravings, was moved to tears when compelled by 
duty to sign the death warrant of an unfortunate youth, and 
never made an effort to acquire personal glory. Czsar was so 
inflated with ambition that the liberty of Rome demanded his 
assassination at the hand of Brutus. Washington shrunk from 
the approach of power, turned a deaf ear to the voice of his 
country calling upon him to continue in office; he spurned with 
indignation the offer of a crown, and died, leaving a nation in 
tears and the world in mourning. 

Concurrent history assigns to Washington preéminence among 
the great men of all ages. Rufus King in writing to General 
Hamilton from England said: “Washington is generally re- 
garded not only as the most illustrious, but as the most meri- 
torious character that has yet appeared.” Charles J. Fox de- 
clared, that “a character of virtues so happily blended, and so 
wholly unalloyed by any vices, is hardly to be found on the page 
of history.” Guizot considered him “of all great men, the most 
virtuous and the most fortunate.” Frederick the Great, in pre- 
senting him a sword, gave his judgment concerning him, by 
having inscribed upon it: “From the oldest to the greatest gen- 
eral.” Dr. Emmons testified that “he was unquestionably the 
most illustrious person of his age, and that America had pro- 
duced no man who was so eminently useful to his country and 
the world as he.” He has accordingly been canonized by the 
world as “first in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” Major General Lee, in delivering his funeral ora- 
tion in the Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, said: “His fame 
survives, bounded only by the limits of earth and the extent of 
the human mind. And when, our monuments are done away — 
when nations now existing shall be no more—when even our 
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young and far spreading empire shall have perished—still will 
our Washington’s glories unfaded shine, and die not, until the 
love of virtue ceases upon earth, and earth itself sinks into 
chaos.” And Edward Everett, the Cicero of America, pro- 
nounced him “the greatest of good men, and the best of great 
men.” 

It is evident, therefore, from the character, principles and pa- 
triotic services of Washington, that the American people owe to 
Christianity, directly and indirectly, not only their individual and 
domestic, but also their national and political blessings. It was 
Christianity raised him up, moulded his character, qualified him 
for his work, directed his course, and crowned his efforts with 
success. They should, therefore, prize Christianity as a sacred 
national legacy entrusted to their safe keeping for the benefit of 
posterity, and indignantly frown down every attempt to under- 
mine its principles, and to inaugurate the reign of infidelity in their 
national affairs. Let them embrace anew the Christain faith of 
Washington and give earnest heed to his wise counsels ; let them 
inculcate his political and religious principles, imitate his noble 
example, and maintain and perpetuate, in their integrity, the free 
institutions which he and his coadjutors founded. Thus every 
department of our government would be administered in right- 
eousness and justice, and all the benefit of government as an 
ordinance of God would be attained. Education and literature 
would be fostered; our industries, and commerce would flourish; 
morality and religion would become all pervading ; liberty and 
union would be perpetuated and remain the glorious inheritance 
of our nation forever. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


HARNACK ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED.* 
By Rev. G. W. FRITSCH. 


Not long ago a controversy broke out in evangelical Germany 
that occasioned no little commotion in theological and non-the- 
ological circles. This controversy is especially connected with 
the name of Prof. Adolph Harnack, of Berlin, and concerns the 
authority of the Apostolic Confession. It is also characteristic 
of the present ecclesiastical situation of Germany, and makes an 
interesting episode in the history of that modern theology that 
would be known by the name Ritschlian. 

We will briefly look into the origin of this controversy, in or- 
der, if possible, to arrive at a proper judgment as to its impor- 
tance. Concerning the external occasion of it, it may be said 
that it was comparatively insignificant. A young Wiirtemberg 
pastor, Schrempf by name, had refused to use any longer the 
Apostolicum at regular church service and in connection with 
baptism, averring that its contents were no longer in harmony 
with his own conviction of faith. The Wiirtemberg Church au- 
thority found itself in consequence constrained to remove this 
man from office. “The fall of Schrempf,” being much discussed 
in the various periodicals of Germany, became the occasion of 
a number of theological students (who were ready to take the 
same position) asking Harnack whether he could advise them to 
petition against the use of the Confession, especially at regular 
service and on occasions of ordination. Harnack gave his opin- 
ion verbally in school, and shortly afterward he published in the 
“Christlichen Welt,” his written notes, which were the basis of 
his answer to the inquiring students. This published deliver- 
ance gave immediate offense and contained, indeed, not a little that 
was offensive. The deliverance of Harnack is briefly as follows: 
The so-called Apostolicum is in urgent need of revision, since 
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it is no longer the full and immediate expression of evangelical 
faith. On the other hand it cannot be doubted that the Chris- 
tian who is well informed in church history is obliged to take 
offense with regard to some statements contained therein. The 
use of the Apostolicum in the Evangelical Church is therefore 
a calamity, the removal of which has become a duty. For the 
present, he says, every effort that is made, should only be di- 
rected to the abolishing of its liturgical use, or, at all events, to 
the granting of liberty not to use it, or to substitute another 
evangelical form of faith. It is a matter of duty on the part of 
evangelical pastors to labor in this direction, while at the same 
time it is unnecessary that any one who knows himself in har- 
mony with only the fundamental thoughts of the evangelical 
church, should sever his connection with the church on account 
of the Apostolicum. 

With this declaration Harnack desired to allay the greatly ag- 
itated minds of the young. But the result was that a contro- 
versy was kindled whose significance and dimensions Harnack 
himself did not forecast. From all quarters protests and re- 
joinders came forth, so that finally the Evangelical High Con- 
sistory in Berlin felt constrained to issue a somewhat tame ex- 
planation of the matter. But those in sympathy with Harnack 
did not keep silent. They published the so-called Eisenach 
Declaration, which is dated October 5, 1892, and signed by six- 
teen professors and nine pastors in office, all of these being the- 
ologues who had gone through the school of Ritschl. Now this 
Eisenach Declaration is said to be in substantial agreement with 
some earlier tenets of Harnack, thus showing its origin—and 
contains three principal points: 1. It disputes the authority and 
importance of the apostolic symbol, yea, denies the authority 
and binding force of the symbol in general, and thus calls into 
question the validity of the Church itself. 2. It substitutes for 
the Confession of the Church, containing the treasures of Chris- 
tian knowledge slowly gained in the way of dogmatic historical 
development, what they call “the labor of conscientious and true 
science,” which, of course, means, of a particular school and its 
theology. 3. It declares the recognition of the eternal God- 
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sonship of Christ and his birth of the Virgin Mary as something 
irrelevant to faith, and thus sets in opposition to the Christ of 
history and the church, the Christ-figure of so-called modern 
theology. 

Only in one point does this deliverance differ from Harnack’s 
earlier article. Instead of- speaking about efforts that should be 
made to abolish the liturgical use of the Apostolicum, it says: 
“We do not desire to take from the evangelical church the so- 
called Apostolic Confession.” 

This controversy now received a new impetus by a pamphlet 
that Harnack sent out, the title of which reads: “The Apostolic 
Confession, an historical account, besides an after-word.”’ In this 
brochure he gives in brief the result of his historical investiga- 
tion concerning the Apostolicum. The main points only can 
be briefly stated. Harnack holds that the Apostolic Confession 
in its present and enlarged form is the baptismal symbol of the 
South Gallican Church; that in the fifth century it was written 
down by Bishop Foustus in Regium, and that in the eighth or 
ninth century it was received in Rome under the influence of the 
Carolingians, and thus, gradually, through the influence of Rome 
became the common property of the entire Church. But this 
enlarged Gallic-Frankian symbol, in the form it is used to-day, 
rests upon a much older one, namely, the old Roman Confes- 
sion, which was recorded by Rufin, between 390-400, but was 
already complete in the Roman Congregation in the year 250, 
and whose roots, that is, some standing sentences and forms, 
can be traced back to the second century. 

From the historic origin of this symbol Harnack endeavors 
to show its need of revision. The following are his points of 
consideration : 

1. The Apostolic Confession has no right to the name, be- 
cause it is a Roman Catholic product, and bears the marks of 
its time very plainly. 

2. We must therefore go back to the old Roman Confession. 
But this also must not be designated apostolic in its origin, since 
it was the Roman Congregation that first perfected the legend 
of its apostolic origin. Neither must it be called apostolic as to 
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its contents, for some statements therein are wanting in the or- 
iginal apostolic proclamation and betray the influence of Ro- 
man Catholic dogma. Here belong especially the words: “con- 
cetved by the Holy Ghost ;” “born of the Virgin Mary ;” and “re- 
surrection of the body.” 

In order to make the uselessness. of the Confession further 
clear to the evangelical congregation, Harnack demands that 
every statement be employed in its original and historical sense, 
regardless of the question whether it is possible, according to 
the measure of a later and a more perfect knowledge, to attach 
an evangelical sense to the several statements of the Confession. 
For example, according to Harnack, in the first article of the 
Creed, where it speaks of the Father, the Father of the qwor/d is 
meant. We have no right to twist this in such a way as to 
make it mean that he is the Father of Jesus Christ also. Sim- 
ilarly, in the third article, the Holy Ghost stands orignally, he 
claims, as a gift and not as a person, consequently it is not al- 
lowable to import this sense into the symbol. But in spite of 
these criticisms, Harnack is not willing to diminish the value of 
the Creed to the ancient Church. He says: “If one reflects 
upon the strange and singular thoughts that were already at that 
time attached to the Gospel, how Chiliasm and Greek philoso- 
phy threatened to ensnare the Gospel, this ancient Roman sym- 
bo! appears doubly great and venerable.” But the most signifi- 
cant criticism Harnack has reserved for his conclusion. He 
misses in the symbol the directing of attention to Christ's 
preaching, the exhibition of him as the Saviour of the poor and 
sick, the publicans and sinners. He looks in vain for his per- 
sonality as it shines forth in the Gospels. The symbol contains 
in reality only headings, the attractive picture of Christ is want- 
ing. No confession is complete, he holds, that does not repre- 
sent Christ before our eyes and impress him upon the heart. 

Now it may be said that while Harnack has made learned in- 
vestigations and shown no little shrewdness, he has nevertheless 
been found inconsistent with some of his own earlier teaching, has 
been corrected in some points, and made to appear unreasona- 
ble in his positions and criticisms. 
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If one takes a survey of Harnack’s historical investigation, it 
must be stated that the view hitherto held by the Church, con- 
cerning the Apostolicum, has in no point been shaken. It is an 
incontrovertible fact that the symbol, in its briefest form, can be 
traced back to the first half of the second century. During this 
time the Church did chiefly two things: She collected the apos- 
tolic writings of the New Testament, and produced the first clear 
confession of apostolic faith. Both were called canon, regula 
fidei. This confession was afterward enlarged; but the addi- 
tions are nearly all insignificant. They only show that the 
symbol has not been constructed of parts quite equal in im- 
portance and worth; that the individual members of the same 
demand that they be considered in their relation to the whole, 
and valued according to their position to the centre of faith. 

The question concerning the origin of the symbol is not an 
important one. The evangelical Christian is not chiefly con- 
cerned as to when and where and how the Apostolicum origina- 
ted. He is content to know that it is the clear and unequivocal 
expression of his own faith, and that he knows himself in har- 
mony with the apostolic church. He is mainly concerned about 
its contents. His question is: Does God's word teach it? Is 
it true? But here Harnack is at hand again. He asserts that 
the Apostolicum is tainted with Roman Catholicism, and that 
is only by putting into it another sense that you can press out 
of it an evangelical sense. But this foreign sense he rejects as 
a miserable expedient, and demands a strict historical interpre- 
tation. Now it is indeed true that the statements of the Sym- 
bol are so put that a Catholic may find therein his own faith 
again. But who should feel disposed to offer an objection to 
the Symbol on this ground? It is further to be admitted that 
a few expressions are, at the present day, employed in a differ- 
ent sense from what the ancient church intended. But what 
should prevent us from conveying to the Apostolicum our bet- 
ter evangelical knowledge? Or who will compel us to reduce 
the knowledge, since then achieved, to the level of the under- 
standing of that time? This objection of Harnack has plainly 
forfeited all claim to recognition. 
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Then, as we have seen, Harnack asserts that some statements 
of the symbol are in direct contradiction to the original apos- 
tolic announcement. To these, among others, belong the words: 
“Conceived by the Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin Mary.” 
With this assertion of Harnack we properly enter the very cen- 
ter of the whole agitation, and the reasons which led modern 
theology to assail the symbol can, for the most part, be traced 
to this point. Here are found differences that directly concern 
the faith, and which can therefore never be adjusted. At this 
point we are face to face with the question of the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Let it suffice in a few words to clear up the 
matter. For quite a time it has been no longer a secret that 
the school of Ritschl professes to hold to Christ, the incarnate 
Son of God, in a quite different sense from what,the Church and 
Luther have held. To this school Christ is essentially a human 
personality in which the love of God has come nigh to us as in 
no other man ever before. For this reason also does this school 
decline to touch upon and settle any points with reference to 
the person of Christ, that belong to the supernatural sphere. To 
this may also be traced their aversion to metaphysics, also their 
distaste for the teaching of the preéxistence of Christ. “One sen- 
tence from the sermon on the Mount,” says Harnack, “is worth 
more than all the theological reflections on the preéxistence.” It 
is in reality the old rationalism, only in a somewhat altered form, 
that comes to light here. The Church, on the other hand, and we 
with her, confesses Christ as the incarnate Son of God in the true 
and real sense of the word. “It is indeed no unevangelical boast- 
ting respecting some doctrinal statements, which is here made, as 
our opponents allege, but it is the living faith in the person of the 
Redeemer that is forced upon our consideration. Now, since faith 
means trust in a person, one must know who this person is, in 
order to be able to repose full confidence in him. If Christ is 
not true God, but a mere man, then his work also is not the 
work of God, but that of man only. This is the vital point in 
question. But both statements, “conceived by the Holy Ghost ; 
born of the Virgin Mary,” declare incontestably that this man 
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Christ came from above, God of God, Light of Light. The 
Ritschlians desire to expunge these declarations from the sym- 
bol, because they have gone astray and become confused in their 
faith in the only begotton Son of God. It is therefore to be 
emphasized as strongly as possible, that in this dispute about 
the Apostolicum, the questions to be considered are fundamen- 
tal questions, which can never be decided upon mere historical 
ground. The whole matter revolves around the question as to 
who and what Christ is.” 

We conclude with a word from Luther: “The devil attacks 
Christ with three vanguards. One of these will not allow him 
to be God; the other will not allow him to be man; the third 
will not let him do what he has done. Each one of these three 
is intent upon destroying Christ. Verily all three must be be- 
lieved, namely, that he is God, and that he has become man for 
us, that is such as the first symbol says, ‘conceived by the 
Holy Ghost.’ If one part is wanting, all parts are wanting, for 
faith shall be and must be complete and round.” 


——-— + —>eo- —____—- 


ARTICLE VIII. 


SABBATH-DAY OR SUNDAY, WHICH? 
By M. G. Boyer, D. D, 


The word Sabbath-day is frequently used for Sunday, and 
Sabbath-school for Sunday-school. This is done in such a man- 
ner as to convey the idea that there is no distinction to be made 
between them. They transfer the Jewish or Hebrew Sabbath- 
day, in its entirety, into the Lord’s-day. From this great con- 
fusion has arisen and misunderstanding in the discussion of the 
Sabbath-day and Sunday questions, and much leverage has been 
given to the Seventh-day Adventists and to all Sabbatarians. 
That there is a distinction to be made between the Sabbath-day 
and Lord’s day is evident (1) from the fact that the Sabbath-day 
is the seventh and Sunday the first day of the week. 

Much has been said about the impossibility of ascertaining 
which is the seventh day and the variation of time in latitude 
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and longitude. But this does not matter in the least. When 
the Israelites were at the foot of Mount Sinai they knew what 
day was called the seventh. The Lord recognized that as the 
seventh whether it was in reality or not, and said it is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord. “Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work, but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” 
The Sabbath then is not the first but the seventh day of the 
week. 

The Jews were very careful in the reckoning of time, so that 
the seventh day-in the time of Christ without doubt corresponded 
exactly with the day that was designated from Mount Sinai as 
the Sabbath of the Lord. This seventh day is frequently called 
in the New Testament the Sabbath-day. This is the day that our 
Lord said was made for man, that is for man’s benefit, and we 
may suppose that, if it were for his benefit that it should be ab- 
rogated or changed, it would be done. 

The first day of the week is not the Sabbath of the Lord but 
the Lord’s day. It is connected with the incarnate Lord and 
with the New Testament dispensation. When the Lord says in 
the Third Commandment that the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord, no one has a right to say that the first day of the 
week is the Sabbath—especially when it is under divine direc- 
tion called the Lord’s day. These two days are therefore dis- 
tinct and should each be called by its own name. 

That there is a distinction to be made between them is evi- 
dent (2) from the fact that the Hebrew Sabbath was abrogated or 
became obsolete by the establishment of Christianity, and the 
Lord’s day took its place. There is that in the Sabbath that 
belongs alone to the Israelites as a,nation and people, and there 
is that in it that belongs to all nations and people of all ages 
and can not be abrogated. 

When God had finished his six days work he rested the seventh 
day from all his creative work, and blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it because he had rested on that day, Gen. 2: 1, 2. 

It is true there is no evidence here that God commanded 
Adam and Eve to keep this day holy. But we may suppose 
that inasmuch as they were created in the image and likeness 
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of God, and with such a nature as to require rest, it was taken 
for granted that they would imitate their divine Creator and rest 
on the day that he had blest and sanctified. In case they should 
become alienated from God and rise up in rebellion against him, 
they would likely pay no attention to this day but would be 
obliged to pay the consequences. We may suppose that Adam 
and Eve after their expulsion from Paradise, and all who, along 
down the ages, feared God and loved him, followed the example 
of the great Creator in keeping holy the day that he had blest. 
When God's peculiar people become numerous enough they are 
organized into a nation, the Church and State are united and 
God himself is the ruler. He comes down upon Mount Sinai, 
as such, and formulates this general law of work and rest, which 
hitherto had been observed if at all only by individuals and fam- 
ilies who feared and loved God, into the Third Commandment— 
giving it a civil and typical form. God demands that his na- 
tion follow his example in keeping holy the seventh day. They 
must do no manner of work on that day because God blessed 
and hallowed it and because of their deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage. That the Third Commandment has a form peculiar 
to the Israelites as a nation seems to be indicated by what Moses 
said forty years after its formulation (Deut. 5 : 2, 3-15) and by 
the severe punishment attending its violation. “Whosoever 
doeth work therein shall be put to death,” (Ex. 35:2). The 
man who was found picking up sticks on the Sabbath day was 
put to death. “The Lord said unto Moses, The man shall surely 
be put to death ; all the congregation shall stone him with stones 
without the camp,” (Num. 15 : 35). This code was certainly to 
be in force as long as the Israelites constituted a nation and 
God’s peculiar people. But when Christ, whose right it is to 
rule, came to this people—*to his own and his own received 
him not;” then he rejected them as his peculiar people, and 
their splendid ceremonial, together with everything that typified 
Christ and Christianity passed away, and that which is abiding 
in its nature remains, taking a form adapted to the new dispen- 
sation. That the Jewish or seventh-day Sabbath has passed 
away is taught by Paul in Col. 2 : 16, “Let no man judge you 
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therefore in meat or in drink or in respect of a holy day or of 
new moon or of the Sabbath days which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is of Christ.” Paul puts the Sabbath 
days along with new moons and meats as being shadows of 
things to come. This does not refer to the Lord’s day, for Paul 
did not have it under consideration, but the conflict was with Ju- 
daism. See Rom. 14: 5,6; Gal. 4: 10, 11. 

The 28th Article of the Augsburg Confession says: “For the 
Holy Scriptures have abolished the Sabbath and teach that all 
the ceremonies of the law may be omitted since the publication 
of the Gospel.” If the Jewish Sabbath-day has not been abro- 
gated, then it is still in force and the seventh day Adventists are 
right in teaching that the seventh day must be observed, for “The 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, in it thou shalt 
do no work.” The Third Commandment demands work and 
rest. But this is not peculiar to the Jews. Adam and Eve had 
to work. We must work. Paul commands the Thessalonians 
to work, 1 Thess. 4:11: “And that ye study to be quiet and 
to do your own business and to work with your own hands as 
we commanded you.” 2 Thess. 3: 10and12: “For even when 
we were with you, this we commanded you that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat.” “Now them that are such we 
command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ that with quiet- 
ness they work and eat their own bread.” But under the New 
Testament we are not commanded to work because God worked 
six days in creating, but that we may have bread to eat, cloth- 
ing to wear and something to give to the poor and to the cause 
of Christ. It is true we are not commanded to cease from sec- 
ular work on the Lord’s day in the New Testament, but it is 
taken for granted, as the disciples of Christ, we will. For this 
law of rest is as old asthe race. It came down through the 
ages taking the form of the Third Commandment and being 
Christianized, it entered into the Lord’s day. Cessation from 
secular work, then, is the first thing in time in the Lord’s day, 
but activity in the kingdom of Christ is the most important 
thing. Luther in his explanation of the Third Commandment 
in his Smaller Catechism refers alone to the active part of this 
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day. We are commanded by our Lord to preach the gospel, 
administer the sacraments, not to neglect the assembling of our- 
selves together and to lay by in store on the first day of the 
week as God has prospered us. The first day of the week or 
the Lord’s day is pointed to as the time when this is to be done. 
It became the sacred day because on it the Lord appeared to his 
disciples after his resurrection, and because on it he poured out 
the Holy Spirit and the Church gained her first great victory in 
the conversion of three thousand souls. Christ taught his dis- 
ciples after his resurrection the things pertaining to his kingdom 
(this day may not have been overlooked), and promised to be 
with them always. They were filled with the Holy Ghost, who 
taught them, took of the things of Christ and showed them 
unto them, and led them into all truth. Certainly with such a 
leadership and such a union of the divine with the human, we 
can confidently believe that the apostles kept the first day of the 
week under divine direction and thereby designated it as the sa- 
cred day under the new dispensation. 

We ought not to use the same name to designate these two 
days that are different in their character. That there is a dis- 
tinction to be made between these days is evident (3) from the 
manner of their observance. 

The Israelites were to keep holy the Sabbath day by entire 
cessation from. work both by man and beast. The stranger who 
happened to be in a family as a servant or visitor or one who 
came to identify himself with the Israelites as a nation must 
obey this law. It was enacted for the physical, civil and reli- 
gious good of the people and it must be observed by all. 

The reason given for this is that their great King, who created 
all things rested the seventh day and blest and hallowed it. 

The only direction given for the observance of the Lord’s day 
is by Paul in 1 Cor. 16:1, 2. But the sacred historian tells us 
how our Lord and his disciples observed it in establishing Chris- 
tianity. Early on the first day of the week our Lord took up 
his life, triumphed over the powers of darkness—appeared to 
Mary Magdalene, to the other women and to Peter, and gave 


them instruction and encouragement. He accompanied the two 
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disciples to Emmaus, showed them the necessity of his suffer- 
ings and death, caused their hearts to burn whilst he opened to 
them the Scriptures, became their guest and manifested himself 
unto them in the breaking of bread. He also met with the dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem, spoke words of comfort and cheer, showed 
them his hands and feet. Ate with them, breathed upon them, 
gave them the Holy Spirit and. the power of the keys. This 
was a day of great activity on the part of our Lord. He rested 
from the great work of redemption but worked hard in the in- 
terests of his kingdom. On the next Lord’s day Jesus appeared 
to his disciples again for the special benefit of Thomas, and gave 
them further instruction and encouragement. “And many other 
signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples which are 
not written in this book,” John 20: 30. These signs must have 
been done on the first day of the week, for up to this time our 
Lord appeared to the disciples on no other day. After his as- 
cension to heaven our Lord greatly magnified this day by ful- 
filling his promise of the baptism of the Spirit and in wonder- 
fully working with the disciples in the conversion of three thou- 
sand souls. 

The disciples followed the example of their Lord in the ob- 
servance of this day. They were so much edified and built up 
in meeting with their Lord and in the coming of the Holy Ghost 
on this day that it became to them the sacred day—a day es- 
pecially adapted to the carrying out the great commission to 
preach the gospel and administer the sacraments to all nations. 
It is true they went into the synagogues on the Sabbath day, but 
that was the best time and place to reach the Jews, and besides 
they had been accustomed to do this as Jews. At first the work 
went on with such enthusiasm that they continued daily with 
one accord in the temple and in the breaking of bread from 
house to house, and the Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved. But it soon became an established custom of 
the disciples to assemble for divine worship for the edifying of 
the body of Christ, and for the breaking of bread on the first 
day of the week." Luther, in his explanation of the Third Com- 
mandment, does not refer to the manner in which the Israelites 
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were to keep the Sabbath day, but to the manner in which Chris- 
tians are to observe the Lord’s day. He says, “That we should 
so fear and love God as not despise his word and day and the 
preaching of the gospel; but deem it holy and willingly hear, 
learn and obey it.” 

In the keeping of the Sabbath day special emphasis was 
placed upon rest, and in the observance of the Lord’s day special 
emphasis is placed upon Christian activity. 

That there is a distinction to be made between these days is 
evident (4) from history. Look through the gospels and you 
will see that the seventh day is always called the Sabbath day 
and the day rendered sacred by the resurrection of Christ is al- 
ways called the first day of the week. Pass over into the Acts 
and Epistles and you will find the same distinction is kept up. 
The first day of the week soon began to be known as the Lord’s 
day, because of its close and intimate relation to the Lord and 
to the interests of his kingdom. The seventh day was known 
among the Gentiles as the day of Saturn and the first day as 
the day of the sun. On this account the Lord’s day soon be- 
gan to be known as Sunday and all laws enacted with reference 
to the Lord’s day are called Sunday laws. 

Whilst the early Church Fathers clearly discriminate between 
these two days and generally call our sacred day Sunday or 
Lord’s day, they sometimes call it the Christian Sabbath and the 
Spiritual Sabbath. This discrimination is clearly made in the 
Twenty-eighth Article of the Augsburg Confession. “Much of 
the recent literature on this subject does not make this distinc- 
tion, because it is Puritanic. Just in proportion as the idea of 
rest enters into the Lord’s day, it is right to call it the Christian 
Sabbath. The Puritan, looking at this day from the stand-point 
of the law, emphasizes rest. The Lutheran, looking at it from the 
stand-point of the gospel, emphasizes Christian activity. But is 
the idea or element of rest, found in the Lord's day, viewed alone 
from the stand-point of the New Testament Scriptures? Look 
at the example of Christ after his resurrection and of the disci- 
ples ; listen to the great commission to go into all the world and 
disciple all nations ; look at the large field ripe unto the harvest 
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and consider the wretched condition of the millions of earth and 
their possibilities for this world and the world to come through 
the gospel of Christ, and you see nothing but intense activity. 
The element of rest does not enter into this day from the side 
of Christianity but from the side of the law. Work and rest do 
not make Christians. The law of rest is older than Christianity. 
It is from the very beginning of the race and has to do especially 
with our physical, social and political interests and gives Chris- 
tianity an opportunity to do its spiritual work. 

Seeing that these two days are different days of the week, the 
one being the seventh, the other the first day of the week; that 
they differ in their character; that they differ in their manner of 
observance ; and that history recognizes this difference, it follows 
that we should clearly discriminate between them. 

Some additional light may be thrown on this subject when 
we consider, 

1. That these two days have acommon origin. The day that 
God blessed from the divine stand-point of creation, was the 
seventh, but from the human stand-point of man’s creation, it 
was the first day. God ended his work on the seventh day, 
(Gen. 2 : 2) and he ended with man. That was man’s first day. 
How appropriate was it that he should spend the first day of his 
being in the worship and praise of his divine creator and on the 
second day go forth to dress and keep the garden. But in the 
dreadful fall man lost his very being in the kingdom of God and 
this day became to him a very different one, he was cast out of 
the kingdom of God with the curse resting upon him. In the 
curse was the element of work. “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” In mercy a day of rest was provided. It was 
work and rest. But through the seed of the woman man had 
the promise of again entering into the kingdom of God. This 
law of work and rest was made typical of the work of Christ 
and rest in him, and became a means to help man back again 
into the kingdom of God. This was done through the cere- 
monial which was developed in the time of Moses and then it 
took on also its political form; for Isreal as a nation must be 
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governed. The ceremonial led to Christ to be Christianized, and 
when the end is accomplished the means by which it is accom- 
plished passes away. When the seed of the woman did come 
and brought man back again into the kingdom of God, the first 
day became the sacred day as it had been in man’s primitive 
state reckoning from man’s creation. Christ the second Adam 
came to repair the damage done by the first and changed man’s 
relationship to this day. Under the old dispensation it was work 
—go through the forms and ceremonies—and then rest by faith 
in a coming Saviour. Under the new dispensation it is rest by 
faith in Christ and go forth to work. The Sabbath day has 
reference to Christ to come, the Lord’s day to Christ having 
come. The moral in the Third Commandment abides forever, 
the ceremonial has passed away, and the civil will remain as long 
as there is a nation to govern—capable however of being changed 
to suit all times and nations. 

2. That the law of rest, as well as work, belongs principally to 
civil government. When God was the ruler of Israel he en- 
acted laws with reference to the sacred day and enforced them 
with severe penalties and has set an example to the state and all 
civil rulers. There is now no theocracy, but civil government is 
ordained of God. “The powers that be are ordained of God, 
whosoever resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God, and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” ‘Christ 
says, “My kingdom is not of this world else would my servants 
fight.” “Who made me a judge over you.” Whilst the kingdom 
of Christ or the Church is not united with the state yet they are 
closely connected, but each has its own sphere in which to work 
and they should work inharmony. The Church should build her- 
self up in the faith of the gospel and teach and Christianize the 
state. The state should protect the Church in her possessions 
and work and should enforce by suitable law entire cessation 
from secular work on the Lord’s day, not only for the physical, 
social, and political good of the people, but that the Church may 
enjoy, undisturbed, her sacred day and have a good opportunity 
to exert her benign influence upon the state. The Church is 
not under the law but under the gospel. Sunday laws are not 
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to govern the Church but the state. “Wherefore ye must needs 
be subject not only for wrath but also for conscience sake,” Rom. 
13:5. The Church is governed by the higher law of love and 
is composed of those who are obedient subjects of divine grace 
and truth, and act as prompted from within. In this highly fa- 
vored country every Christian citizen should cast his vote and 
use all the influence he can command, as a member of the state, 
to enact suitable Sunday laws and see that they are properly en- 
forced. As a Christian and member of the Church he is to go 
and work—to teach and disciple—that all may become sons and 
daughters of the great King and rule and reign with him in his 
kingdom. 


ARTICLE IX. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


An Outline of Systematic Theology By E. H. Johnson, D. D. Pro- 
fessor in Crozer Theological Seminary, [Second Edition] and of Zc- 
clesiology by Henry G. Weston, D. D., President of Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 8vo. 383 pp. $2.50. 

It is the old faith, but ina new garb. It is, indeed, not the full faith 
as apprehended by Lutherans, but it is in general, as far as it goes, the 
evangelical historic faith of the Church, and as it is presented in crys- 
talline forms of expression, with uncommon clearness of definitions and 
distinctions, and a sublime reserve alike of dogmatism and speculation, 
we hail this volume as a positive enrichment of theological science. 
However, Dr. Schaff’s tribute to the Lutheran Church as “the Church 
of theologians’’ seldom fails of confirmation when one studies the the- 
ological systems and treatises which emanate from other communions, 
and the volume before us, wiich does not so much as name the word 
sacrament, and which does not mention the Lord’s Supper at all and 
Baptism only to deny its power to regenerate infants, affords another 
proof of this distinction. 

In many of the discussions here given a Lutheran finds himself at 
home. So far as our examination has gone there is not a trace of le- 
galism. The way in which Dr. Johnson keeps his hold upon ‘the Re- 
formers’ doctrine of justification,’ “the very substance of the gospel,” 
is refreshing, and he shows himself possessed of clearer vision than 
many contemporary religious writers, when he maintains that faith can 
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meet the modern demand for ethical results. ‘Justification is the di- 
vine declaration that, the claims of the law having been met for the be- 
liever, he is relieved from its condemnation; in other words, he who 
accepts Christ is himself accepted as though he had not sinned.’’ The 
acceptance of justification is the office of faith, which, however, is 
‘merely a condition, not a ground of justification. However impera- 
tive as a duty, excellent as a virtue, or energetic as a principle of con- 
duct trust in God may be, it is not as a good work that faith justifies. 
To accept a gift, especially to accept a confessedly undeserved gift, is 
not to assert, but to disavow a claim.”’ 

While justification has a ‘‘Godward efficacy,’’ in the sinner’s release 
from condemnation, “the inseparable manward result is that the acquit- 
tal and acceptance of the believer go into effect in the renewal of his 
nature.’’ Sanctification and justification are sharply distinguished. 
“The divine fiat of justification is one thing, and its moral effect in us 
is another; but neither aspect of the case must be dissociated from the 
other.”” They are not to be thought of ‘‘as separable in reality.’ 
“While no one is justified on account either of righteousness which 
precedes or which will follow justification, it is variously evident that 
justification takes effect in, and is inconceivable without, a new right- 
eousness of the believer.’’ Dr. Johnson has too complete a grasp of 
the subject and of the Scriptures to admit of a possible change of re- 
lation without a corresponding subjective change. **The fiat which pro- 
nounces a sinner just, like every other word of God, is creative, and 
goes into effect by making the sinner to be what God calls him.’’ Faith 
is the conditioning cause of justification; but faith can no more arise 
in an unrenewed heart, than the heart can be renewed while its wicked- 
ness is yet unpardoned.’”? Faith and regeneration mutually condition 
each other. And justification and regeneration are ‘‘not separable acts, 
but are two aspects of one application of the atonement.”’ 

The theory of ‘the stricter Calvinists’ that the Holy Spirit regener- 
ates ‘‘without the use of means,’’ Prof. Johnson pronounces ‘at best 
but a bold speculation, not supported by any explicit statement of the 
Bible,’’ and he prefers ‘‘the view that the Holy Spirit employs the truth 
as a means of changing the heart.”’ 

Concerning the nature of the change, he justly holds ‘the Bible af- 
fords but little knowledge’’ and that little is attended by virtual warn- 
ings against a fancied knowledge,’’ a hint which certain Lutheran the- 
ologians may ponder with profit. ‘The names given to regeneration 
by Biblical writers are highly figurative and, if taken literally, are mu- 
tually incompatible.’’ It is called a begetting, a new birth, a resurrec- 
tion, a re-creation, a painful dying, an emancipation, an enlightenment, 
an engrafting. ‘It is a change so momentous that it may be figuratively 
designated by any of these names, and so mysterious that it cannot be 
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literally described by either of them.’’ The known moral element is 
more momentous than “the unknown process of regeneration.”’ 

A similar reverential reserve in the treatment of inspiration must 
commend itself to all candid students of the subject. ‘Any attempted 
rationale of the action of the divine mind upon the human tempts its 
advocate to a violent treatment of the objections which it is certain to 
encounter.’’ ‘‘An easy solution of difficulties involves even greater 
difficulties.’’ ‘‘To claim too much is to risk even more.”’ 

The second part of the volume by Dr. Westcott, ‘the Constitution 
and Polity of the New Testament Church,’’ we find less congenial, and 
less satisfactory. The excuse for the omission of “the ordinances’’ 
from Dr. Johnson’s work becomes apparent now, since of the 68 pages 
devoted to this subject 20 are given to the ordinances. We do not feel 
called upon here to controvert the distinctive Baptist position which is 
maintained with clearness and force, and on the subject of polity we 
can in the main accept the views maintained. The statement that 
the nature of the work of the Evangelist, and its relation to the Apos- 
tolic office, ‘‘show that it must cease when the apostolic office ceases,’’ 
expresses a truth which deserves a fuller and a more public discussion 
demanded by current practical and pernicious errors. B. J. W. 


Christian Teaching and Life. By Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D. pp. 286. 

Price $1.25. 

It is gratifying to see the rapid multiplication of religious works by 
eminent men, in language free from technical terms and adapted to the 
educated lay mind of our day. Such is the book under review. It is 
an excellent hand-book of Christ’s teaching and the development of his 
teaching by the apostles in respect to God the Father, the Holy Spirit, 
himself as to his nature, work and kingdom, and also in respect to man; 
and, further, of the later formulation of that teaching as found in the 
principal religiouscreeds. The latter part of the book is devoted to the 
relation and application of Christian teaching to life, and the improve- 
ment of Christian teaching in substance and manner. The master-hand 
is seen all through in the clearness and conciseness, and withal thor- 
oughness of presentation. It cannot be read without realizing here and 
there that a Baptist wrote it, and yet there is such a spirit of fairness 
manifested towards other creeds that this denominational trend (nat- 
ural and to be expected) is not objectionable. Better this than that it 
should be altogether without color, for if a man is in a denomination 
from conviction he is rather to be commended for commending his creed. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By Henry 
M. Baird, author of The History of the Rise of the Huguenots of 
France, and of The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. With Maps. 
Two volumes. pp. 566, 604. 

The six large volumes, of which these two are the last, constitute what 
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may be called, without the least semblance of exaggeration, a mam- 
moth historical work, and give to Professor Baird a first place among 
the great historians of our age. In the work as a whole he has treated 
of a struggle which, in heroic effort and endurance, and in stirring vi- 
cissitudes, constitutes one of the most thrilling dramas of the world’s 
history. His conscientious and painstaking investigation, united with 
a skillful method of marshalling his facts and a clear and animated style 
of expressing them, will make his history a classic. 

Although these two compact volumes make an independent history of 
a most important period, they give also the third stage and conclusion 
to the complete history of the Huguenots, of which their rise consti- 
tutes the first stage, and their toleration under Henry of Navarre the 
second. ‘They conclude a labor of historical research that has covered 
about thirty years—a labor that merits sincerest praise and gratitude 
and that will secure to the author enduring fame. 

He begins his history with the close of the reign of Henry the Fourth 
and continues it not simply to 1685, when the Edict of Nantes was for- 
mally repealed, but for more than a hundred years after, covering the 
time when the Huguenots were deprived of the right of worship as well 
as their civil rights, until the time of full restoration at the beginning 
of the present century. It thus covers nearly two centuries. It is a 
period of tragic interest, and its events, harrowing as many of them 
are, are portrayed in ample detail but in a spirit remarkably free from 
prejudice. The bare facts themselves need no coloring of partisan bias 
for their full dramatic effect, and Professor Baird, with fidelity to his 
office as historian, has given them none. No rhetorical aids, indeed, 
can add anything to the bitterness and unrelenting character of that 
persecution, even if the author had been disposed to use them. Through 
his former works Professor Baird gained an enviable and secure place 
among the world’s historians, and this will add still more lustre to his 
name. 


The Preacher and His Place. The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- 
ing, delivered at Yale University, February, 1895. By Rev. David H. 
Greer, D. D., Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City. 
pp. 263. 

It must be a rare pleasure to the students of the Yale Divinity School 
to hear such lectures as these. They have such a direct bearing on 
their future life-work, are so clear and fresh in form of expression, and 
so much the outgrowth of the practices and experiences and observa- 
tions of a preacher who has been eminently successful himself, that the 
student must have listened with intensest interest and gotten a stimulus 
and trend that must prove exceedingly helpful. The general subject 
was treated in eight lectures, as follows: The Preacher and the Past ; 
The Preacher and the Present; The Preacher and his Message; The 
Preacher and other Messages; The Preacher preparing his Message : 
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General Preparation; The Preacher preparing his Message: Special 
Preparation; The Preacher and the Parish; The Preacher making the 
most of Himself. The method of treatment and presentation is judi- 
cious, pointed, practical, interesting, and withal pervaded by solid com- 
mon sense. We have found little occasion to dissent from any of the 
lecturer’s views, and we feel quite sure that our readers will have the 
same experience when they read the book. 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


This, in brief, is the story ‘of two little, bright, orphaned children 
with vivid imaginations and refined tastes who, by unfortunate circum- 
stances, live with an aunt who has no real sympathy with childhood. 
They make a cozy retreat in the straw loft of the barn and there they 
read their stories, dream their dreams and hoard their treasures. One 
of their favorite books is Pilgrim’s Progress and they long for a glimpse 
of the city Beautiful. Finally they hear of the wonderful Fair at Chi- 
cago and resolve if possible to make a pilgrimage thither. They suc- 
ceed, and the account of how they went, what they saw, how they were 
pleased and the sequel to it all is pleasantly told. It will interest all 
children but particularly those who made the pilgrimage to the White 
City. Older readers will admire the art that has ministered so much to 
the pleasure of children. The book is handsomely bound and illustrated. 


Unc’ Edinburg. By Thomas Nelson Page. 


One of the inimitable dialect tales that have been winning laurels for 
Mr. Page. This one is a ‘‘be fo’ de war’’ story and the luxurious plan- 
tation life in Virginia, with its high-bred men and women, depicted here, 
seems most fascinating. The tender sentiment of those by-gone days, 
and the wit of the ‘old-time darkey”’ are faithfully given and no one 
gives more truly the dialect which adds so much of vividness to the 
scenes than does Thomas Nelson Page. The book is handsomely bound 
and illustrated making it especially suitable for a holiday or other gift. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Practical Exercises in English. By Huber Gray Buehler, Master in 
English in the Hotchkiss School. Arranged for use with Adams 
Sherman Hill’s ‘Foundations of Rhetoric.”? pp. 152. 

Our acquaintance with Mr. Buehler, not only as a fellow-townsman, 
but as a student in our college class-room and afterwards a colleague in 
teaching, would lead us to expect a book of decided merit and practical 
value. After an examination of the one on our table we find our expec- 
tation fully realized. ‘The masterful hand of the skillful and practical 
teacher appears throughout its pages, and Professor Hill’s **Rhetoric,”’ 
valuable before, is rendered still more helpful, in teaching the correct 
use of the English language, by the clear rules, concise definitions and, 
above all, the well-chosen illustrative examples with which this book 
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abounds. We congratulate Mr. Buehler on his success, and hope we 
shall see more books from his pen. 


FLOOD AND VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 


The Growth of the American Nation. By H. P. Judson, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Chicago. 

The Industrial Evolution of the United States. By Colonel Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor. 

Initial Studies in American Letters. With Portraits. By Henry A. 
Biers, Professor of English Literature, Yale University. 

Some First Steps in Human Progress. By Frederick Starr, Professor 
of Anthropology, University of Chicago. 

Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By E. W. Scripture, Director of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory, Yale University. 

These books, along with 7he Chautauguan (a monthly periodical by 
the same publishers), constitute the required literature in the Chautau- 
qua course for 1895-96. The respective authors may fairly be classed 
as specialists in their own departments. For a course in English the 
subjects are happily chosen and the treatment is well adapted to the 
class of persons usually found pursuing the Chautauqua course of stu- 
dies. The Americanism of the series is a marked feature, and a grati- 
fying one. It will contribute both to love of country and intelligent 
citizenship. The authors are not only specialists but also have a way of 
putting things that is well adapted to exciting interest in the student 
and being comprehended by the average grade of mind among the young 
people using the books. They are attractively printed and bound, well 
illustrated, and are furnished at the very reasonable price of $1.00 each. 
The eminently judicious selection of the course, on the part of those at 
the head of this popular educational movement, deserves hearty com- 
mendation. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. Edited by William Lyon 
Phelps, A. M., Ph. D. Instructor in English Literature at Yale Col- 
lege. 

This belongs to the Students’ Edition and is most admirably adapted 
for **meeting the requirements of the colleges for matriculation exam- 
inations in English Literature.’? A valuable sketch of the life and 
character of Washington Irving and a criticism of his style compose 
the introduction. Some foot-notes are given, a helpful appendix, and 
eleven pages of such notes as will greatly assist the student-reader in 
understanding and appreciating the text. The writings of Washington 
Irving have the proverbial old-wine flavor and as age only increases 
their charm it is fortunate to have them thus edited. 


Yale Yarns. By John Seymour Wood. 
Certainly a fortunate title, for all the world loves a good college joke 
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just as surely as it does a lover, and none more so than those who have 
had a hand in furnishing the material for them. By college-bred men 
this collection of jokes which have at one time and another been prac- 
tised at Yale will be relished keenly, and for others they will have per- 
haps a certain original flavor which the student or graduate may fail to 
find in them for, as in the folk-lore of various lands we look for a cer- 
tain similarity, so we are sure of finding it incollege yarns. From what 
college or university the students hailed who first found pleasure in 
transferring a wagon from /erra firma to the top story of a college build- 
ing we know not, but not alone at Yale has the effort tested the success 
of her gymnasium training. And so, on through the list of jokes we 
are led to believe that when a new one is found the word is quickly 
passed around. We have found this book exceedingly bright and pleas- 
ant reading with one exception; there is manifest in it an effort, not to 
avoid, but to use as much slang as possible and much of it is objection- 
able. Accertain amount of it, we know, is necessary to the correct ex- 
pression of the students represented, but we think hardly all that is 
found here, and yet we are free to admit that perhaps this criticism is 
but another proof of our having outgrown and forgotten, and lest Mr. 
Wood should class us with the “old grad, who says it isn’t as it was in 
his day,’’ we shall say no more. 


Harvard Stories. Sketches of the Undergraduate.’ By Waldron Kintz- 
ing Post. Paper cover. pp. 312. 
These stories are so much like the **Yale Yarns,’’ noticed above, that 
we will let the review of the one suffice for both. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

A number of pleasing books have come from this writer’s pen and, 
among these, there have been some, as The Master of the Magicians, 
which have particularly shown her strength. To that class belongs A 
Singular Life. Few can read it without finding much in it to admire. 
It is the story of the life of a young man who, in its opening chapter, 
is ina divinity school. He is carried through it and on through his 
short life to its pathetic, tragic close. There is much of beauty in that 
life. Emanuel Bayard is a man of refined nature, unselfish consecration 
to duty and a man who is the peer of any in his appreciation of woman. 
He wooed his wife as nobly as did David Copperfield, Agnes. But 
there is a feature of the story which we may not pass by. We have 
been won by the character of Bayard, by his love for humanity, his re- 
fined tastes and his almost unexampled unselfishness as much as has 
any one. We have thoroughly appreciated the literary ability and the 
graceful style which are manifest on every page of this book, but we 
cannot conscientiously refrain from saying that it is calculated to do 
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harm. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has done in this story what only too 
many of the modern writers are doing. She has made her hero, a man 
not orthodox, to appear in the most attractive light possible, she has 
made his life shine out in strikingly favorable contrast to that of men 
who have subscribed heartily to every article of the creed they have 
been taught, and she has made his work appear more successful than 
theirs. We regard any book which in the slightest, most indirect way, 
questions the authority and inspiration of the Scriptures as dangerous, 
but it is infinitely more so when the truth is made to appear ridiculous. 
It is our impression that the trial of Dr. Briggs led to the writing of 
this story, and we trust that while it may continne to gratify those who 
appreciate a finely written story, it may never accomplish its evident 
purpose. 


The Life of Nancy. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

What hours of delight are suggested by the announcement of a new 
book from the pen of Miss Jewett. She has certainly gained the peer- 
age among the writers of short stories. On bleak New England hills 
and in humble homes she finds sweet, pure characters, and she writes 
of them as no other writer does. We sometimes wonder how, with 
such an absence of tragic plot or stirring scenes, she yet succeeds in 
holding the attention of her readers so closely, butit isin her perfect por- 
trayal of humanity and her vivid descriptions of nature that her power 
lies. How perfectly she appreciates every feeling of ‘‘young men and 
maidens, old men and children.”’ % 

It makes her readers sometimes think that she must all her life have 
received the confidences of her neighbors to so clearly reveal the hu- 
man heart. And we know of no one, save Whittier’s ‘‘Barefoot Boy,”’ 
who is so conversant with Nature as is she. What healthy moral natures 
her young heroes and heroines have. Pure as the air on their native 
hills, transparent as their mountain streams, we find in them models for 
the youth of all this land. It is saying all that could possibly be said 
when we assure our readers that this collection of stories is equal to 
anything Miss Jewett has written, and gives assurance that in no sense 
is her hand losing its cunning. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


A Day’s Time-Table. By E. S. Elliott. 
The Swiss Guide. By C. H. Parkhurst. 
My Little Boy Blue. By Rosa N. Carey. 
Brother Lawrence. Translated from the French. 
A Wastrel Redeemed. Wy David Lyall. 
Comfort Pease. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
These six small books make up a series called the Renaissance Book- 
lets, all of which are very attractive in appearance. The purpose of 
these short stories is to show the power that one life may have upon 
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another by tender, loving helpfulness. We have found particularly 
good “‘A Wastrel Redeemed,”’ the tale of a wayward son and a devoted 
mother. It is written very much after the style of Ilan MacLaren, and 
its beautiful pathos will be found very touching. These booklets are 
certain to accomplish much good. 


HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 


The New Life in Christ. A Study in Personal Religion. By Joseph 
Agar Beet, D. D. pp. 347. $1.50. 


This is a strong hook, packed full of thought. One of its chief mer- 
its is that it does not contain anything strikingly new. It follows 
along the old and well-tried lines of sin, grace, repentance, justifica- 
tion, adoption, holiness and eternal life. Its different topics are pre- 
sented in the form of lectures, and every lecture shows original and 
careful study of the teaching of the New Testament on the particular 
subject in hand. The author does not seem to have any theory about 
the new life in Christ, which he seeks to support. Much rather is he in- 
tent upon knowing the mind of the Spirit as revealed in the divine 
word. Hence he has made good use of his Greek Testament and his 
Lexicon. We commend such thorough investigation. It tends to 
create confidence in the author, that he is not leading us so much by 
his own thoughts, as trying to exhibit to us the thoughts of God. 
Much emphasis is laid on the means of grace, as private prayer, the 
preaching of the Gospel, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, united 
prayer and spiritual conversation, ‘‘which have in all ages been means of 
untold blessing. They are the spiritual endowments of the Church of 
Christ, the company of his professed followers. Apart from them the 
spiritual life would lack its needful shelter and nourishment. The 
Church has been in all ages and by divine appointment, amid much im- 
perfection and sometimes deep corruption, the earthly home of the 
family of God in which the spiritual life has been guarded and devel- 
oped.’? The author, while insisting on entire consecration to God, and 
inculcating the possibility and duty of high attainment in spiritual life, 
declares that we “‘attain only a’certain degree of completeness.’”?” * * 
‘But though complete in its measure, this salvation is yet incomplete.” 
With such sentiments it would be hard for an evangelical Christian to 
join issue. While not endorsing every case of exegesis, nor every po- 
sition defined, we nevertheless regard the book as soundly evangelical, 
and as very able and thoughtful in all its discussions. It will be more 
really helpful to the preacher than many volumes of average commen- 
taries, or of current sermons. 

The author promises another volume in which he will treat the sub- 
ject of the means of grace and the Church. We will hail gladly the 
fulfilment of this promise, for while the theology will be Arminian, we 
doubt not it will represent Arminianism at its best. J. W. R. 
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The Way Out: A Solution of the Temperance Question. By Rev. Hugh 
Montgomery. With an Introduction by Daniel Dorchester, D. D. 
We took up this book with strong prejudices against it. We lay it 

down with words of hearty commendation. The author is a witty and 

fertile Irishman, a Methodist preacher, a radical of radicals. The book 
exhibits the awful horrors of intemperance and the utter futility of the 
license system as a protection against drunkenness, vice and poverty. 

The author is an out-and-out prohibitionist, and believes that Prohi- 

bition is ‘*the way out.’’ In this we heartily agree with him. Neither 

the Church nor the state can consistently and safely license that which 

all experience shows destroys the souls and bodies of men by the mil- 

lions. The author’s style is not always classical, but it is vigorous and 

aggressive. Hecalls things by their right names. There is often a 

spark of wit or a happy repartee, which is more effective than pages of 

logic. Any person who hates the saloon will relish this book—all ex- 
cept the last chapter, entitled ‘“‘Holiness,’’ which insists on the doctrine 
of perfect sanctification in this life. Here we cannot agree with the au- 
thor, and venture the opinion that this appendage ought not to have 
been added to a book otherwise so almost exclusively devoted to the 
discussion of the Temperance question. J. W. R. 


The Christless Nations. By Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D. D. pp. 214. 

This book consists of a series of addresses delivered at the Syracuse 
University on the Graves Foundation. The author has an aimost world- 
wide reputation as a wise, active, enthusiastic and successful missionary. 
He speaks in this book from the standpoint of wide observation and 
large experience. Hence he bas made a most charming missionary 
book. He tells us those things which we most desire to know. The 
work of woman in the missionary field is graphically sketched. The 
medical work is described. But the most profitable part of the book is 
the long discussion on ‘‘Missionary Polity.’”’ Here, the Bishop thinks, 
is the great weakness, and the greatest need of improvemént. A pro- 
per missionary constituency is wanting, and the home management 
often is sadly lacking in information. The foreign field must be sup- 
plied with a native ministry. 

Such are the leading thoughts of the book, which are expanded in a 
glowing style full of practical and telling illustrations. The book is a 
valuable contribution to missionary literature. It should be read by 
pastors, by secretaries of Foreign Boards, and by all who are entrusted 
in any way with the responsible work of carrying the gospel to the des- 
titute. Its sentiments are as broad and catholic as Christianity itself, 
hopeful and optimistic, as might be expected from every true believer 
in the power of the Gospel. We bespeak for the book a wide circula- 
tion, J. W. R. 
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Literature of Theology. A Classified Bibliography of Theological and 
General Religious Literature. By John Fletcher Hurst. pp. 757. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

This extensive work is based on the author’s ‘Bibliotheca Theolog- 
ica,’’ published in 1882, now out of print. Many new departments have 
been added, as well as the many hundreds of new books in its line that 
have appeared since 1882. The publications embrace those issued in 
Great Britain, the United States, and the Dominion of Canada. 

In the field covered by it we find it comprehensive enough to satisfy 
the most exacting mind. The classification is most systematic and 
thorough. It gives not simply the title but the contents of the whole 
title-page of every book, thus revealing generally the ground covered 
in the treatment of the subject. It enables the reader to see what lit- 
erature in English there is on any subject, and the fulness of the title 
enables him to see whether any special book is likely to prove service- 
able in bis particular line of investigation. About 140 pages at the 
close of the volume are given to two full indexes—the one an ‘Index of 
Authors, the other an *‘Index of Subjects.’’ It thus serves as a key to 
the mammoth library of English works on theological and general re- 
ligious literature. 

We are gratified to see that our Lutheran authors find their proper 
place, and, so far as we have seen, all have been mentioned. It is so 
often the case that there is an oversight in this respect, that we deem it 
worthy of note that Dr. Hurst cannot be fairly charged with it. 


Christianity in the United States. From the first settlement down to the 
present time. By Daniel Dorchester, D. D. Revised Edition. pp. 814. 


To Dr. Dorchester is due a great debt of gratitude for his laborious 
work in gathering into one compact volume this great mass of bhistori- 
cal and statistical matter. He has engaged in the work con amore, 
shown by his book published in 1881, and recently revised, on ‘The 
Problem of Religious Progress’’ as well as by this, which first appeared 
in 1887. If statistics are worth anything to show religious growth in 
the United States, the pessimistic mind will find it profitable to examine 
some of the last pages (especially 755) with a few of the diagrams which 
help to give the figures a deeper impression. Dr. D’s enthusiasm and 
hopefulness are quickened by his study and comparison of the data he has 
gathered, and the reader will find his own kindled not a little by scruti- 
nizing them as here presented. 

These statistical exhibits may be taken with confidence in their re- 
liability, as they are drawn from authoritative sources. Mere newspa- 
per statistics have been studiously avoided as likely to contain errors. 
Recourse has been had to official publications, and the data have been 
so methodically and clearly arranged as to give most satisfactorily the 
information sought. It thus constitutes an excellent hand-book of re- 
ference. 
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The time covered is, as the title-page indicates, ‘‘from the first set- 
tlement down to the present time.’’ This is divided into two eras, the 
colonial and national. The latter is then subdivided into three periods 
—from 1776 to 1800, from 1800 to 1850, and from 1850 to 1894. The 
religious forces are divided into the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Divergent Elements—the last showing drifts of sentiments only slightly 
organized and requiring a treatment differing from that of evangelical 
Protestantism as well as of Romanism. Thi8 division pervades the whole 
work in all the periods, the author regarding it no part of his task to 
give the history of the various religious denominations. And yet we 
find these denominations, even down to their minutest divisions, quite 
satisfactorily represented both in the text and statistical tables. Ac- 
count is given of the different evangelizing agencies, such as home mis- 
sions, city missions, foreign missions, societies for seamen, efforts 
among the Jews; of religious publication agencies, such as tract so- 
cieties, Bible societies, denominational publishing houses, religious 
periodicals ; of educational agencies, such as Sunday-schools, colleges, 
theological schools. Likewise, we find the different reforms well pre- 
sented, especially the temperance and anti-slavery reforms and the ef- 
forts in favor of a better observance of the Lord’s day. But where 
everything is given so much in detail, it is not in place to go into further 
particulars in our review of the book. 

We commend the author for his scrupulous care in gathering the ma- 
terial, the excellent classification he has given it, and not the least for 
the cheerful, not to say enthusiastic, spirit pervading this volume from. 
beginning toend. The publishers have given it an outfit in paper, let- 
ter-press and binding well suited to the contents. 


The Christ Dream. By Louis Albert Banks, D. D. pp. 275. Price, 
$1.20. 

Though the word ‘‘Dream”’ in the title to this book does not impress 
us favorably, most of the sermons we have read in itdo. They are 
characterized by such fervor and faith and such a fund of illustration 
that, instead of being ‘‘as dry as a sermon,”’ they are as fascinating as 
a story. No baneful pessimism weighs down the author’s heart, but a 
cheerful hopefulness that gives a delightful tone to everything he says. 
If any exception is to be taken, it is that his enthusiasm sometimes be- 
trays him into statements that are nota little extreme. The sermons 
are comparatively short, having, as the railroad brakemen would state 
it, “good terminal facilities,’’ hence as many as twenty-four are given in 
these few pages 

A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
Lights and Shadows of Church Life. By John Stoughton, D. D. Svo 
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the venerable author of this work it would not be easy to name. He 
does not investigate and write with a view of corroborating his own be- 
liefs, nor pass by ‘‘what illustrates genuine principles and examples not 
adopted by ourselves,’ but he seeks to discover the rise and progress 
of religious beliefs and practice regardless of the bearings of the result 
on his own position or on the position of those from whom he differs. 
With the candor of the historian Dr. Stoughton blends the charity of 
the Christian. He distinguishes between the judgment of principles 
and that of persons. The former are not affected by times and circum- 
stances, they remain unalterable age after age ; but individual character 
is toa wonderful extent influenced by the age in which our lots are cast, 
and the Christians of the primitive centuries are not to be judged by 
the rules of the nineteenth century. 

These “Lights and Shadows,’’ Christian excellencies on the one hand, 
and religious defects on the other, are limited to the first six centuries. 
They present only certain salient points in the constitution and pro- 
ceedings of early Christendom, but while they pass over much which 
belongs to a proper history of the Church, they also introduce subjects 
not usually noticed by ecclesiastical historians. 

Moderation and conservatism mark every discussion. For the credi- 
bility of the Synoptic Gospels ‘‘we have the highest historical evidence.’’ 
“The fourth Gospel is such a literary marvel, if produced without super- 
natural aid, that it is far easier even on Rationalistic grounds to accept 
it at once as a divine record of what took place.” 

The illusion of those ‘*who have only sunny views of primitive Chris- 
tendom”’ is effectually dispelled by a faithful delineation of the actual 
shadows which soon overcast the Church’s sky. The guarded judg- 
ment of the seeker after truth shines through the statement: “It re- 
quires great effort in our time to realize the state of society in the first 
three centuries, as regards the use of the first day.’’ The Christian 
slave was not free to attend church, but we never read of him undergo- 
ing martyrdom on that account. ‘Sunday habits could not be then 
what they are now. A state of civilization, in the first three centuries 
different from ours, must have affected many usages of Christian life.’’ 

The most vital doctrine of the Evangelical Confession, it is admitted, 
was not clearly apprehended by the Fathers. Cited words may seem to 
teach justification by faith, “but when the whole range of patristic 
teaching at the time is surveyed, citations fail.’’ ‘Augustine defines 
justification as being made just, and speaks of it as perfect in martyrs, 
‘Habits of thought in the fifth and in 
the sixteenth centuries considerably differ on this subject." 


but not in ordinary believers.’ 


Several instances of obscurity or inaccuracy occur. Speaking of the 
“Estates of the Church,’ the author adds: ‘This gave l’apal Rome its 
itle of the Holy Roman Empire."’ “The Holy Roman Empire,"’ to 
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The Way Out: A Solution of the Temperance Question. By Rev. Hugh 
Montgomery. With an Introduction by Daniel Dorchester, D. D. 
We took up this book with strong prejudices against it. We lay it 

down with words of hearty commendation. The author is a witty and 

fertile Irishman, a Methodist preacher, a radical of radicals. The book 
exhibits the awful horrors of intemperance and the utter futility of the 
license system as a protection against drunkenness, vice and poverty. 

The author is an out-and-out prohibitionist, and believes that Prohi- 

bition is “the way out.”’ In this we heartily agree with him. Neither 

the Church nor the state can consistently and safely license that which 

all experience shows destroys the souls and bodies of men by the mil- 

lions. The author’s style is not always classical, but it is vigorous and 

aggressive. He calls things by their right names, There is often a 

spark of wit or a happy repartee, which is more effective than pages of 

logic. Any person who bates the saloon will relish this book—all ex- 
cept the last chapter, entitled ‘“‘Holiness,’’ which insists on the doctrine 
of perfect sanctification in this life. Here we cannot agree with the au- 
thor, and venture the opinion that this appendage ought not to have 
been added to a book otherwise so almost exclusively devoted to the 
discussion of the Temperance question. J. W. R. 


The Christless Nations. By Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D. D. pp. 214. 


This book consists of a series of addresses delivered at the Syracuse 
University on the Graves Foundation. The author has an almost world- 
wide reputation as a wise, active, enthusiastic and successful missionary. 
He speaks in this book from the standpoint of wide observation and 
large experience. Hence he bas made a most charming missionary 
book. He tells us those things which we most desire to know. The 
work of woman in the missionary field is graphically sketched. The 
medical work is described. But the most profitable part of the book is 
the long discussion on ‘‘Missionary Polity.”’ Here, the Bishop thinks, 
is the great weakness, and the greatest need of improvement. A pro- 
per missionary constituency is wanting, and the home management 
often is sadly lacking in information. The foreign field must be sup- 
plied with a native ministry. 

Such are the leading thoughts of the book, which are expanded in a 
glowing style full of practical and telling illustrations. The book is a 
valuable contribution to missionary literature. It should be read by 
pastors, by secretaries of Foreign Boards, and by all who are entrusted 
in any way with the responsible work of carrying the gospel to the des- 
titute. Its sentiments are as broad and catholic as Christianity itself, 
hopeful and optimistic, as might be expected from every true believer 
in the power of the Gospel. We bespeak for the book a wide circula- 
tion. J. W. R. 
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Literature of Theology. A Classified Bibliography of Theological and 
General Religious Literature. By John Fletcher Hurst. pp. 757. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

This extensive work is based on the author’s “Bibliotheca Theolog- 
ica,”’ published in 1882, now out of print. Many new departments have 
been added, as well as the many hundreds of new books in its line that 
have appeared since 1882. The publications embrace those issued in 
Great Britain, the United States, and the Dominion of Canada. 

In the field covered by it we find it comprehensive enough to satisfy 
the most exacting mind. The classification is most systematic and 
thorough. It gives not simply the title but thre contents of the whole 
title-page of every book, thus revealing generally the ground covered 
in the treatment of the subject. It enables the reader to see what lit- 
erature in English there is on any subject, and the fulness of the title 
enables him to see whether any special book is likely to prove service- 
able in his particular line of investigation. About 140 pages at the 
close of the volume are given to two full indexes—the one an “Index of 
Authors, the other an “Index of Subjects.’’ It thus serves as a key to 
the mammoth library of English works on theological and general re- 
ligious literature. 

We are gratified to see that our Lutheran authors find their proper 
place, and, so far as we have seen, all have been mentioned. It is so 
often the case that there is an oversight in this respect, that we deem it 
worthy of note that Dr. Hurst cannot be fairly charged with it. 


Christianity in the United States. From the first settlement down to the 
present time. By Daniel Dorchester, D. D. Revised Edition. pp. 814. 
To Dr. Dorchester is due a great debt of gratitude for his laborious 

work in gathering into one compact volume this great mass of histori- 
cal and statistical matter. He has engaged in the work com amore, 
shown by his book published in 1881, and recently revised, on “The 
Problem of Religious Progress”’ as well as by this, which first appeared 
in 1887. If statistics are worth anything to show religious growth in 
the United States, the pessimistic mind will find it profitable to examine 
some of the last pages (especially 755) with a few of the diagrams which 
help to give the figures a deeper impression. Dr. D’s enthusiasm and 
hopefulness are quickened by his study and comparison of the data he has 
gathered, and the reader will find his own kindled not a little by scruti- 
nizing them as here presented. 

These statistical exhibits may be taken with confidence in their re- 
liability, as they are drawn from authoritative sources. Mere newspa- 
per statistics have been studiously avoided as likely to contain errors. 
Recourse has been had to official publications, and the data have been 
so methodically and clearly arranged as to give most satisfactorily the 
information sought. It thus constitutes an excellent hand-book of re- 
ference. 
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The time covered is, as the title-page indicates, ‘from the first set- 
tlement down to the present time.’”’ This is divided into two eras, the 
colonial and national. The latter is then subdivided into three periods 
—from 1776 to 1800, from 1800 to 1850, and from 1850 to 1894. The 
religious forces are divided into the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Divergent Elements—the last showing drifts of sentiments only slightly 
organized and requiring a treatment differing from that of evangelical 
Protestantism as well as of Romanism. This division pervades the whole 
work in all the periods, the author regarding it no part of his task to 
give the history of the various religious denominations. And yet we 
find these denominations, even down to their minutest divisions, quite 
satisfactorily represented both in the text and statistical tables. Ac- 
count is given of the different evangelizing agencies, such as home mis- 
sions, city missions, foreign missions, societies for seamen, efforts 
among the Jews; of religious publication agencies, such as tract so- 
cieties, Bible societies, denominational publishing houses, religious 
periodicals ; of educational agencies, such as Sunday-schools, colleges, 
theological schools. Likewise, we find the different reforms well pre- 
sented, especially the temperance and anti-slavery reforms and the ef- 
forts in favor of a better observance of the Lord’s day. But where 
everything is given so much in detail, it is not in place to go into further 
particulars in our review of the book. 

We commend the author for his scrupulous care in gathering the ma- 
terial, the excellent classification he has given it, and not the least for 
the cheerful, not to say enthusiastic, spirit pervading this volume from 
beginning toend. The publishers have given it an outfit in paper, let- 
ter-press and binding well suited to the contents. 


The Christ Dream. By Louis Albert Banks, D. D. pp. 275. Price, 
$1.20. 

Though the word ‘‘Dream”’ in the title to this book does not impress 
us favorably, most of the sermons we have read in itdo. They are 
characterized by such fervor and faith and such a fund of illustration 
that, instead of being ‘‘as dry as a sermon,’’ they are as fascinating as 
a story. No baneful pessimism weighs down the author’s heart, but a 
cheerful hopefulness that gives a delightful tone to everything he says. 
If any exception is to be taken, it is that his enthusiasm sometimes be- 
trays him into statements that are not a little extreme. The sermons 
are comparatively short, having, as the railroad brakemen would state 
it, “‘good terminal facilities,” hence as many as twenty-four are given in 
these few pages. 

A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Lights and Shadows of Church Life. By John Stoughton, D. D. 8vo. 

394 PP- 

A better example of the true historic spirit than that presented by 
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the venerable author of this work it would not be easy to name. He 
does not investigate and write with a view of corroborating his own be- 
liefs, nor pass by ‘‘what illustrates genuine principles and examples not 
adopted by ourselves,’’ but he seeks to discover the rise and progress 
of religious beliefs and practice regardless of the bearings of the result 
on his own position or on the position of those from whom he differs. 
With the candor of the historian Dr. Stoughton blends the charity of 
the Christian. He distinguishes between the judgment of principles 
and that of persons. The former are not affected by times and circum- 
stances, they remain unalterable age after age; but individual character 
is to a wonderful extent influenced by the age in which our lots are cast, 
and the Christians of the primitive centuries are not to be judged by 
the rules of the nineteenth century. 

These “Lights and Shadows,’’ Christian excellencies on the one hand, 
and religious defects on the other, are limited to the first six centuries. 
They present only certain salient points in the constitution and pro- 
ceedings of early Christendom, but while they pass over much which 
belongs to a proper history of the Church, they also introduce subjects 
not usually noticed by ecclesiastical historians. 

Moderation and conservatism mark every discussion. For the credi- 
bility of the Synoptic Gospels ‘‘we have the highest historical evidence.”’ 
‘The fourth Gospel is such a literary marvel, if produced without super- 
natural aid, that it is far easier even on Rationalistic grounds to accept 
it at once as a divine record of what took place.’’ 

The illusion of those ‘“‘who have only sunny views of primitive Chris- 
tendom’”’ is effectually dispelled by a faithful delineation of the actual 
shadows which soon overcast the Church’s sky. The guarded judg- 
ment of the seeker after truth shines through the statement: “It re- 
quires great effort in our time to realize the state of society in the first 
three centuries, as regards the use of the first day.’’ The Christian 
slave was not free to attend church, but we never read of him undergo- 
ing martyrdom on that account. ‘Sunday habits could not be then 
what they are now. A state of civilization, in the first three centuries 
different from ours, must have affected many usages of Christian life.”’ 

The most vital doctrine of the Evangelical Confession, it is admitted, 
was not clearly apprehended by the Fathers. Cited words may seem to 
teach justification by faith, “but when the whole range of patristic 
teaching at the time is surveyed, citations fail."’ ‘Augustine defines 
justification as being made just, and speaks of it as perfect in martyrs, 
but not in ordinary believers.’’ ‘Habits of thought in the fifth and in 
the sixteenth centuries considerably differ on this subject.’’ 

Several instances of obscurity or inaccuracy occur. Speaking of the 
“Estates of the Church,” the author adds: ‘This gave Papal Rome its 
title of the Holy Roman Empire.” “The Holy Roman Empire,” to 
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which Napoleon put an end, was not Papal Rome, but the Empire of 
the German nation. 

We have, however, found very little to criticize and much to commend 
in this readable volume, which will make a valuable addition to any stu- 
dent’s library. E. J. W. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Spiritual Life. Bible Lectures. By Geo. C. Needham. pp. 262. 

$1.00. 1895. 

The author of this book is widely known in England and America as 
an evangelist of the type of Messrs. Moody, Whittlesy and Pentecost, 
with whom he has labored much in evangelistic work. The treatment 
takes the form of lectures which have been delivered at Northfield and 
elsewhere. We are especially impressed with their fervor and sound- 
ness in the faith. The first lecture discussses *‘The Spirit of Revela- 
tion and of Unction.”’ There is no uncertain sound. The Spirit isa 
person who operates through the truth. ‘The Holy Spirit is sole au- 
thor of Holy Scripture;’’ “‘The ministry of the Spirit and of the Word 
is a codrdinate ministry ;’’ ‘“‘The Holy Spirit alone can give us a right 
understanding of the word ;’? “The Holy Spirit invariably honors the 
Divine Word.’’ These are some of the propositions discussed. The 
Lecture on “‘How to study the Bible”’ is most excellent. It urges that 
the bible student begin with the doctrine of justification by faith. 
“When you have a scriptural understanding of justification by faith, 
not only do you grasp the whole foundation doctrine of the believer’s 
salvation, but you will at the same time grasp all related doctrine.” 
The style of the lectures is very simple and direct. The language is 
emphatically that of the people, pure and chaste Anglo-Saxon. As a 
book of devotion it will do good wherever read. Even ministers of the 
Gospel may derive valuable hints from it both as to the matter and 
manner of successful preaching. For much of the preaching of the 
day is scholastic in form, stilted in style and wearisome in manner. 

J. W. R. 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Adventspredigten ueber Ausgewahite Texte nebst Anhang: Reden Zur 
. Christfeier, Vou H. Sieck, Pastor in Milwaukee. 12mo., pp. 108. 

Four of these admirable Advent discourses are based upon texts re- 
ferring to The Angel of the Covenant, three on the Messianic Promises 
granted to the holy Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and three on 
the Promise in Paradise, the prophecy of Daniel, and the Prophet like 
unto Moses, respectively, while four of them have for their theme the 
Manger, the Christ-child, Proof of God’s Love, and our Duty to Love 
Him. 

The evangelical spirit of these sermons, their popular form, and their 
fresh manner of presenting familiar and saving truth, merit the highest 
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commendation. Our only regret is that they are not in the English 

tongue, and that so few of our readers are sufficiently master of the 

German to appreciate such contributions to our best church literature. 
E. J. W. 


ie wasatak Sir die Fugend. 28. Bandchen. Die Weisenkinder. pp. 
136. : 


The juveniles who are provided with such literature are to be con- 
gratulated indeed. Happy, too, the Church that need not go to the 
world’s market for books of entertainment for the young. __E. J. W. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Fapan. By William Elliot 

Griffis. 1895. 

The character of this book is such as scarcely to justify its receiving 
notice in a theological quarterly., Excepting a brief account of Mr. 
Harris’ early life and of his declining years after leaving the service of 
his country, the book consists of the diary of the ‘“envoy”’ written as 
things occurred from day to day without any “afterthought.” Until 
past middle life Mr. Harris was a shrewd and successful man of busi- 
ness on land and on the high seas. But he husbanded and used his 
time so well as to acquire a facile use of several modern languages and 
a wide acquaintance with literature. He was a close and intelligent ob- 
server of menand things. As a diplomat he was patriotic and straight- 
forward, and scorned the tricks and deceptions so often employed in 
diplomacy. He won the confidence of the Japanese, and was honored 
by them as their benefactor. There is inspiration in such a life for 
young men ambitious of an honorable career. J. W. R. 


T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURG. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Doctrine of Man, or The Anthropology and Psychology of 
Scripture. By John Laidlaw, M. A., D. D., Professor of Theology, 
New College, Edinburg, New Edition, Revised and Rearranged. pp. 
363. $3.00. 

This strong and admirable discussion of one of the most attractive 
branches of Christian science bas lost neither interest nor value in the 
lapse of sixteen years since its first publication. That a new edition cf 
a work so thoroughly in accord with the traditional views of the Church 
should be called for is a sure sign alike of its excellence and of the drift 
of modern thought. 

The present is an entire recast of the original form of the work, and 
many pages have been re-written. While retaining the substance and 
almost every detail of the first edition, which appeared as the ‘‘Seventh 
Series of the Cunningham Lectures,” and while maintaining without 
exception the positions then taken, the author has exchanged the form 


Vor. XXVI. No.1. 19 
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of six Lectures as orally delivered with a mass of Notes and Citations, 
for six Divisions of the Subject, further divided into sixteen Chaptors, 
resulting in greater distinctness of topical treatment. 

The importance which attaches to this discussion is well expressed 
by the author in his masterly treatment of the divine image in man. 
‘The greatest of modern controversies turns upon it; for the battle of 
the supernatural has the key of its position in the nature of man. 
Whether there be anything in the universe above mere physical cau- 
sation and succession is the vital question for the philosophy and the- 
ology of our day. But the denial of a divine supernatural is logically 
impossible, so long as man’s own being cannot be explained without al- 
lowing to it something which transcends mere physical nature. The 
Bible by putting man in the rank of the Elohim, by codrdinating the 
human and the divine so far as to make the one the image of the other, 
holds the citadel of this controver%y, and shows us how great is its 
strength.’”” The true conception of man, as contained in the Scrip- 
tures, illuminates and correlates the Bible idea of God. 

Prof. Laidlaw shows an extensive familiarity with the great German 
writers on his theme, Von Hoffman, Julius Miller, Delitzsch, Oehler and 
Beck. He strongly maintains the unity of human nature, along with 
the dual conception of flesh and spirit, body and soul, yet finds also 
in the Scriptures ‘‘quite consistently a trichotomy depending on a dis- 
tinction between soul and spirit.’” As Von Zeschwitz expresses it: 
Scripture speaks ‘‘dichotomously of the parts viewed in themselves, ¢ri- 
chotomously of the living reality, but all through so as to guard the fact 
that human nature is built upon a plan of unity.”’ 

The author admits that “death is a law of organized matter,”’ and 
protests that the Bible ‘makes no such assertion’? as that “the sin of 
man first introduced physical death into the animated world.’’ While 
organized matter has naturally in it the seeds of decay, man was en- 
dowed with ‘a conditional potentiality of not dying.”” Physical death 
was only ‘a possibility which could and ought to have been averted. 
The provision made for averting it lay symbolically and sacramentally 
in the use of the tree of life, though really and spiritually in man’s be- 
ing so formed in the image of God that perfect obedience was possible 
to him.” E. J. W. 

HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 


Creation: God in Time and Space. By Randolph S. Foster, D. D., 

LL. D. 8vo. pp. 365. $3.00. 

This is volume 1V. of Bishop Foster's Studies in Theology and it is a 
vigorous discussion of problems which have commanded the profound- 
est study, and called forth the boldest speculations, of our age. It un- 
dertakes to present, from known scientific data and principles of phi- 
losophy, a view of the world-plan, or method and purposes of the in- 
finite in creation, deduced from grounds largely outside of revelation— 
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“to present a rational view of the divine movement from the inception 
to the outcome of his work by a study of the works themselves.”’ 

The author’s methods and positions are on the whole such as to 
make the reader feel that he is treading on firm ground. The vastness 
of the field and the difficulties of satisfactory exploration are freely ac- 
knowledged. We can only see a small part, ‘over all a vast obscurity 
hangs.’’ ‘Necessarily much will be meaningless to faculties which 
cannot grasp the whole, and where obscurity is so profound some ob- 
scure facts will even be misleading.’’ 

From the study of the earth’s records “three things force themselves 
upon us as absolute certainties: (a) that the system had a beginning ; (4) 
the lapse of almost immeasurable time since its origination ; (c) the con- 
stantly advancing dignity and worthiness of its ends and uses.’’ While, 
however, the author accepts it as an “established fact beyond intelli- 
gent dispute” that “the beginning of the world must be dated back 
many, many millions of years,’’ he holds with equal decision that as the 
case now stands there are no proofs that man’s advent dates further 
back than eight thousand years. ‘Geologist, archeologist, ethnologist, 
philologist, and critics in every department whose lore could be of any 
avail have searched in vain for proof.” 

The devotees of the “dirt theory” are reminded that ‘its impotency 
is so great that any attempt to explain the facts of the universe from it 
alone is conceded to be a failure,’’ and the devotees of science in gen- 
eral are told that ‘‘science does not and cannot reach back of its ulti- 
mates.’’ When it reaches the ultimate components it comes to a halt 
and must admit it can go no farther. 

“Evolutionism is an unproved theory.’”? ‘There is absolutely no 
proof that the principle exists at all; that in a single instance either in 
the vegetable or animal realm one genus or even one distinct species 
has ever passed into another or essentially changed its type.’’ But 
even if it were granted to its largest claim, it would still fail utterly to 
establish the derivative theory of man’s origin. “It would or might con- 
ceivably account for his body, but this is not the problem, and makes 
no approach to its solution.”” Sure enough, it is at this very point, 
when seeking to determine ‘*‘what man is,’’ ‘‘what constitutes the es- 
sential man,’’ that the author flounders, and in our humble judgment, 
badly. The claim that man’s ‘organism is no part of him, is simply 
the temporary home in which he begins his existence,’’ that the physi- 
cal organism and the animal soul “are both and alike but temporary: 
adjuncts to him, serving an end and then disappearing forever," “‘may 
utterly destroy the foundation of both the development and the evolu- 
tional theories,’’ but it also destroys the foundation of Christianity. 
If there be no resurrection of the body like Christ's, then is Christ not 
risen, and with the surrender of that historic and fundamental fact is 
shattered the rock of the Christian’s faith. 

Man is according to Scripture the unity of soul and body. Corpor- 
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eity is essential to human nature. Unlike the angels who are purely 
spiritual beings, and unlike the irrational creatures which have a purely 
physical organism, man is characteristically a union of the spiritual and 
the physical, and his bodily and psychical nature are not merely a “tran- 
sient accident of his existence,’’ destined to perish forever, but the per- 
fection of the species, man’s highest development, will be reached by 
the entire man as primordially created raised into the glorified state. 
The goal of man is not the unclothing of the spirit, but the renewal 
and perfection of the body with the spirit, the abolition of death itself 
and all its consequences, the transformation of the corporeal element 
into a higher and spiritual state. The body of our humiliation “shall 
be fashioned anew,’’ “conformed to the body of his glory,” and his 
body now glorified is the one which was pierced by the nails and by the 
spear on Calvary. 

Bishop Foster does not maintain that man “henceforth exists with- 
out a body.’’ ‘Probably’ he is ‘‘not left without the need of a body 
for his use and service in his onward progress,’ and he that made the 
earthly organism, ‘‘now provides another tenement suited to the higher 
sphere.”” When however he claims this to be *‘the explicit teaching of 
revelation,”? we beg leave to say that to us “the explicit teaching of 
revelation”’ is that ‘‘we shall all be changed”’ just as the Lord, ‘the first 
fruits,” was changed, and carried with him to the right hand of God 
the same body which was his tabernacle upon the earth. E. J. W. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Christmas number of 7he Century is fully up to the expectations 
of any of its admirers. It is filled with choice papers, stories, poems, 
and illustrations. Conspicuous among these are the articles on The 
Passion-Play at Vorder-Thiersee; ‘Tissot’s ‘Life of Christ’? most beau- 
tifully illustrated; Napoleon the War Lord; a delightful story by Frank 
Stockton; one by F. Hopkinson Smith; another by Rudyard Kipling; 
One Way Out, by the author of How the Other Half Lives, and the sec- 
ond installment of Mrs. Ward's new serial. It is an ideal number of an 
ideal magazine. The cover is quite exceptional, the principal part of 
the design being holly leaves and berries. 

Harper's Magazine for December is simply 4 superb number. Noth- 
ing has been left undone to make it a “thing of beauty.”” From the 
beautifully illuminated cover, which so well displays the artist’s skill, to 
the last book review, high art is en evidence. The frontispiece is an 
initial effort in that line. By Land and Sea; On Snow Shoes to the 
Barren Grounds; a Comedy by W. D. Howells; From the Hebrid Isles; 
a bright story by Brander Matthews; The German Struggle for Liberty; 
the opening chapters of William Black’s new serial, Briseis; The Paris 
of South America; Huldah the Prophetess, a story by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; The last Sonnet of Prinzivalle di Cembino; and Joan of Arc 
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are among, but they are by no means all of the attractions of this number. 
It is the best example we know of what is possible in magazine making. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December opens with two chapters of G 
bert Parker’s strong story, The Seats of the Mighty. Following it isa 
beautiful poem, The Song of a Shepherd-Boy at Bethlehem, the one 
index of this number to Christmas-tide. Among the most valuable 
contributions to this number are, A New England Woodpile; The Star- 
ving Time in Old Virginia; The End of the Terror; The Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada; Some Reminiscences of Eastern Europe; An Idler on 

issionary Ridge; Notes from a poet Diary; Being a Typewriter; 
To a Friend in Politics, and New Figures in Literature and Art. There 
are, in addition to these, two very bright stories, some excellent book 
reviews and interesting letters in the Contributors’ Club. 

Christmas will be more complete to every child who can have the 
Christmas number of S¢. Vicholas. Its cover is the most suggestive of 
the merry festival of any magazine cover seen this year. On opening it 
a beautiful frontispiece greets the reader. Letters to Young Friends, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson; How a Street-Car Came ina Stocking; Bet- 
y Leicester’s English Christmas; A Christmas White Elephant; John 

enry Jones; Dream March of the Children; The Happy Holiday of 
Master Merrivein; Our Secret Society; The Little Carltons Have their 
Say; Owney, the Post-Office Dog; Bombshell; an Artillery Dog; and the 
continued stories are —— chief attractions of this number, but 
the beautiful illustrations, the pretty poems, the interesting letters, and 
the new pees will all help to make merry the happy Christmas time. 

A brief paragraph can hardly do justice to the interesting announce- 
ments which 7he Youth’s Companion makes for the coming year. Not 
only will some of the most delightful story-writers contribute to the pa- 
per, but many of the most eminent statesmen, jurists and scientists of 
the world. No fewer than three Cabinet Ministers are announced, 
among them being the Secretary of Agriculture, who chose for a sub- 
ject ‘“‘Arbor Day,’’ the celebration of which he originated; Secretary 
Herbert writes on ‘‘What the President of the United States Does,’’ 
and Secretary Hoke Smith on “Our Indians.” 

In a fascinating group of articles under the head of “How I served 
my Apprenticeship,’’ Frank R. Stockton tells how he became anauthor, 
General Nelson A. Miles gives reminiscences of his army days, and An- 
drew Carnegie recalls his earliest struggles in getting a business foot- 


ing. 

The publishers of 7he Youth's Companion make the following liberal 
offer: New subscribers who will send at once their name and address 
and $1.75 will receive free a handsome four-page calendar for 1896 (7x 
10 in.), lithographed in nine colors, the retail price of which is 50 cents, 
and Zhe Youth's op ner ty fifty-two weeks, from the time of subscrip- 


tion. Address 7he Youth's Companion, 195 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 

It will be easier work for every home-maker who has the December 
number of 7adl/e-7al/k to prepare attractive surroundings and dainty 
dishes for her dear ones. So many housekeepers have written to Helen 
Louise Johnson for valuable hints in entertaining and for choice re- 
cipes, and she has fully given them in this number. Then the New Bill 
of Fare contains so many helpful suggestions while the menus for De- 
cember are excellent ones. Then there are many hints as to dress, 
marketing, etc., which will be of interest. This is a most excellent and 
practical magazine and a year’s subscription to it would prove an ac- 
ceptable gift to many housekeepers. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


A new biography of GzEoRGE WASHINGTON, by Professor WoopROW 
Witson, of Princeton, will be a feature of HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 
1896. The first paper, which appears in the January Number, treats of 
the conditions of the colonies, with especial reference to Virginia at 
the time of Washington’s birth. The paper is fully illustrated with the 
earliest known portrait of Washington, five drawings by HOWARD 
PYLE, and other pictures. . 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


“The Gray Man,’’ a new serial story by R. R. CROCKETT, will be pub- 
lished in HARPER’Ss WEEKLY, beginning in January. During the cur- 
rent month, or in the immediate future, the WEEKLY will contain illus- 
trated articles describing the regions of the Venezuelan boundary dis- 
pute, of the troubles in Turkey, of the rebellion in Cuba, and of the 
Japanese acquisition of Formosa. There will also be noteworthy pa- 
pers on domestic subjects—on the notable features of the Great West, 
by JULIAN RALPH; and “Debt and Valuativn,” an important paper of 
national interest by J. K. Upton. The Christmas Number of the 
WEEKLY, containing thirty-two pages in an ornamental cover, is of un- 
common beauty and value. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


The issues of the BAZAR for December and January will be extremely 
rich in elegant and distinguished fashions for the winter. Visiting and 
reception gowns and outdoor costumes in great variety will appear with 
full descriptive details. KATHARINE De Forest, in ‘Our Paris Let- 
ter,’”’ will give the earliest hints of coming changes, and keep the read- 
ers informed of what people are doing in Paris. 

Among the literary features to be noted will be a series by Mrs. ELE- 
ANOR V. HuTTON, entitled ‘“‘Farm Life in the Giudecca,”’ the story of 
a Venetian holiday. Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD will have a 
story entitled ““A Christmas Revel,”’ illustrated by IRVING WILEs. In 
the Christmas Number of the BAZAR there will be one of the most 
beautiful of Miss W1Lk1n’s stories, entitled ‘“Nanny and Martha Pep- 
perill,”’ illustrated by CLIFFORD CARLETON, who will also illustrate 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT’s beautiful story, ‘““‘The New-Year Guest,” to ap- 
pear in the first number of volume 29, January sth. Io this number 
will be given the opening instalment of a very striking serial by MARIA 
Louise Poot. It is entitled “Mrs. Gerald,’ and will run through the 
first half of 1896. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York, December 10, 1895. PUBLISHERS. 
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